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DINO BUZZATI 


N FENOMENO che é divenuto quasi tipico dell epoca presente 

é il diminuire del carattere spiccatamente nazionale delle varie 
letterature. E un fenomeno naturale e inevitabile, quando si pensi 
al processo di livellamento del clima e degli ambienti in cui gli 
uomini vivono e si formano, e alla rapidita con cui tutto si muove 
da un estremo all’altro della terra. 

Lo serittore del Novecento, per amore o per forza, vive in un 
mondo unifieato nei suoi destini umani, un mondo in cui |’isola- 
mento intellettuale é assurdo e improbabile quanto |’isolamento 
politico. Egli si afferma col suo carattere personale che é localiz- 
zato e cireoscritto, quasi provinciale e paesano, e con altre sue 
qualita universali che lo fanno appartenere al mondo tutto, non a 
una data letteratura o tradizione letteraria. 

Dino Buzzati esemplifica a perfezione questo fenomeno. II suo 
mondo poetico rivela creature e problemi che possono appartenere 
a ogni tempo e . ogni luogo. Le sue creazioni non sono limitate 
né nello spazio né nel tempo. Stati d’animo, personaggi, situazioni 
acquistano valore di simboli che esorbitano dal particolare e appar- 
tengono all’universale. Per questo Dino Buzzati occupa e occupera 
un posto eminente nella letteratura del secolo X.X°. 

Tutto il mondo poetico e pittorico di Buzzati nasce dall’ambiente 
in cui egli é nato e ecresciuto, in cui si é svolta tutta la sua vita 
e in cui si trovano le radici dei due simboli fondamentali di tutto 
il suo lavoro: le montagne e la pianura-citta. Buzzati appartiene 
al Veneto, al Cadore (é nato a Belluno nel 1906) e a Milano dove 
é sempre vissuto. Ed eeco da un lato le Dolomiti, che appaiono e 
ritornano costantemente nei suoi scritti e nei suoi disegni ( Buzzati 
é pittore e illustratore’ e che gli offrono il suo svago preferito 
(1’alpinismo vero, in roccia!), dall’altro Milano, stracitta, piii mon- 
diale che nazionale, dove si svolge la sua vita d’ogni giorno. Questi 
due termini offrono lo sfondo costante della sua opera e le forme 
del suo simbolismo: la citta-pianura, la vita quotidiana, effimera, 
il dovere e i legami, la parte pid propriamente giornalistica dei 
suoi seritti; le montagne, la vera vita, e i valori duraturi, Ja fuga, 
le vette e la liberta, lo spaziare nel mondo dell’immaginazione. | 
due termini, in sé antitetici, potrebbero dare origine a un conflitto 
disturbatore ; invece, no; i due termini non si fondono, ma si fanno 
equilibrio, tanto nella vita quanto nell’opera letteraria. Se mai, 
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e’é una netta separazione, come due parti egualmente necessarie, 
egualmente ed equanimemente accettate, un duplice aspetto della 
personalita dello serittore. 

Dino Buzzati, considerato indipendentemente dalla sua attivita 
giornalistica, é serittore intellettuale e immaginoso. Le molte tra- 
duzioni attestano la sua popolarita all’estero.* In Italia non ha 
nessuno che gli rassomigli: é un solitario, inconfondibile, ]’opposto 
degli altri scrittori pid noti e pid apprezzati, quasi tutti dediti al- 
l’anti-intellettualismo e al neo-realismo. Appartiene a quella ge- 
nerazione che si é trovata presa in mezzo a esperienze storiche per 
le quali non era stata né preparata né educata. Buzzati é uscito 
dalla secuola classica e tradizionale (é laureato in legge), ma ne é 
uscito prima del ’34; ha ricevuto, cioé, un’educazione ancora libera, 
in una scuola non fascistizzata, da educatori liberali, non indottri- 
nati né disposti a indottrinare. 

E stato avvicinato a Kafka, a Poe, e via via ad altri serittori 
non italiani, per certe somiglianze dovute a quel ‘‘clima’’ e a 
quegli seambi internazionali a cui lo scrittore cittadino e colto non 
pud sottrarsi, ma tali somiglianze si rivelano a uno studio aceu- 
rato, ovvie e superficiali, mentre pid importanti spiccano le sostan- 
ziali e fondamentali differenze. Dino Buzzati é e rimane essenzial- 
mente una linda e ben equilibrata personalita veneta. Ia sua indi- 
vidualita é fatta di questo suo essere uno scrittore sano, anzi un 
sano uomo di montagna, e il suo modo di guardare e vedere la vita 
é tipicamente montanino. Buzzati si muove da alpinista, con pa- 
cata e grave determinazione, ha un’ottima respirazione, occhio lim- 
pido e acuto, grande presenza di spirito; tiene a freno le emozioni 
per non perdere |’equilibrio e sa scegliere tutto, e solo, il neces- 
sario. Il premio finale pud essere un sospiro di sollievo, che perd 
non é mai completo perché ogni vetta raggiunta ne fa desiderare 
una pit alta.” 

Per documentare queste osservazioni e presentare le linee es- 
senziali dell’opera di Dino Buzzati mi riferisco soprattutto al ro- 
manzo Il Deserto dei Tartari, del ‘40, che rimane |’opera pid 
impegnativa, al Barnabo delle Montagne, romanzo alpino del '33, 
la sua prima opera, e a Jn Quel Preciso Momento, del ’50, che Buz- 
zati definisce ‘‘una raccolta di pezzi brevi prevalentemente a ¢a- 
rattere diaristico e lirico’” e che pud servire veramente di com- 
mento e spiegazione a molte delle sue altre pagine. Tralascio, in 
questo articolo, |’opera giornalistica: non per disconoscerne |’im- 
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portanza, ma perché é grande, raro giornalismo che merita di per 
sé uno studio a parte.” Rimando ad altro momento anche |’analisi 
dell’umorismo di Buzzati, un elemento che comincia ad apparire 
nel periodo post-bellico e va facendosi sempre piti decisivo e pre- 
potente. 

Quel che colpisce subito in Buzzati é la serieta e la coerenza 
dello serittore fedele a un suo mondo ideale, in qualunque momento 
della sua carriera; un carattere unitario e solido, una decisa 
coscienza morale, una profonda serieta d’intenti. Gia nel Barnabo, 
scritto a ventisette anni, si sente lo scrittore di polso che ha molte 
cose da dire. Sorprende, in un giovane, un concetto di vita cosi 
serio e severo, di una serieta e severita che non hanno nulla a che 
fare con gli eroismi, la dura disciplina, la dedizione richieste ver- 
bosamente dal credo e dalla ‘‘mistica’’ fascista. Tanto nel Barnabo 
quanto nel Deserto spiccano i caratteri essenziali del suo stile: 
una semplicita quasi fanciullesca, ma mai sgrammaticata, una 
tecnica che pare povera di mezzi e che non ricerca effetti dozzinali 
e bravure, ma riesce a creare un’atmosfera che oscilla sempre fra 
la realta e il sogno. Vi si trovano i motivi fondamentali di tutti 
i suoi seritti: |’Uomo e la sua Vita: |’uomo, in relazione a se stesso 
pid che in relazione agli altri; la vita, non come rappresentazione 
di casi individuali, ma come meditazione, indagine e rappresenta- 
zione poetica di motivi e forze interiori che fanno agire o non agire, 
la piceola breve vicenda che deve necessariamente compiersi, sullo 
sfondo dell’immensa ed eterna vicenda della fuga del tempo e del 
fluire delle stagioni. A questa ‘‘fuga del tempo,’’ che avviene 
quasi sempre a nostra insaputa, Buzzati ci richiama continuamente : 
non si deve dimenticare o ignorare, ma va accettata senza ribel- 
lione, come parte della vicenda stessa, inesorabile, ma giusta, perché 
colpisce tutti egualmente. 

Profonde sono le somiglianze fra Barnabo e 1! Deserto, nelle 
linee generali e nell’idea centrale. Le differenze marcano il 
progresso artistico dello scrittore, la realizzazione di un’arte pil 
consumata, pill scarna e cristallina, pid robusta e pit distaccata 
dalla realta sensibile. In ambedue i libri Buzzati presenta un 
nucleo di vita isolato, ma completo in se stesso; un gruppo di uo- 
mini in divisa, ben organizzati, con precisi doveri giornalieri, che 
vivono insieme, vicini, ma che solo raramente e mai completamente 
riescono a comunicare fra di loro. Nel Barnabo un’inutile polve- 
riera, nel Deserto un’inutile fortezza. In ambedue domina il 
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contrasto tra l’immutabile—o apparentemente immutabile—sfondo 
dolomitico e il labile destino umano su cui lavora all’insaputa 
di tutti la fuga del tempo, fuga che nel Barnabo é@ detta ‘‘im- 
percettibile’’ e nel Deserto diventa ‘‘irreparabile.’’ Domina 
in ambedue le opere l’illusione che questa fuga si possa fer- 
mare, che si possa sostare ed attendere: attesa ansiosa di un 
nemico che non si vede né si trova, attesa ansiosa del momento 
eroico che giustifichi l’esistenza. Quando il momento eroico ar- 
riva, Barnabo lo spreca una prima volta per un attimo di paura 
che cambiera la sua vita (dalle montagne alla pianura) ; una se- 
conda volta vi rinunzia volontariamente: il nemico gli pare vee- 
chio e stanco, la vendetta non ha pit echi dentro di lui, sparare 
serve a scaricare il fucile, non a colpire. Quando il momento eroico 
arriva per Drogo, il protagonista del Deserto, é ormai troppo tardi. 
Perché in Drogo che passa invano tutta la vita alla fortezza si 
ede chi, abbandonandosi al sogno, fa dell’attesa una scusa per non 
agire, e si culla nel torpore dell’abitudine dimenticando la ‘‘fuga 
del tempo.’’ Drogo non vive, ma come i pili, guarda la sua vita 
fluire, senza saperlo, confondendo gli uni con gli altri i mesi e 
gli anni sempre cosi eguali. Drogo dorme e ‘‘ proprio quella notte 
cominciava per lui |’irreparabile fuga del tempo.’” E poco dopo 
‘*Cosi si svolgeva a sua insaputa la fuga del tempo.’” Drogo sosti- 
tuisce il sogno alla realtaé senza sapere che ‘‘il tempo del sogno, 
bello o brutto che fosse, contava come vita, e peggio per noi se non 
lo sapevamo,’’ commenta Buzzati in In Quel Preciso Momento. 
Sempre pid pungente si fa il senso di compassione per chi |’ignora 
o per chi, come la madre di Drogo, crede di poterla fermare: ‘‘lei 
s’illudeva di poter conservare intatta una felicita per sempre 
scomparsa, di poter trattenere la fuga del tempo.’” 

Ma non si deve credere che Buzzati condanni il sogno e l’im- 
maginazione; anzi ne afferma e riafferma piii volte la necessita.” 
Accanto a Drogo, nel Deserto vi é tutta una galleria di personaggi, 
ognuno con una sua capacita di vita e di azione. Osserviamo per 
un momento i due tenenti Lagorio e Angustina ‘‘amici,’’ ma diversi 
e distanti quanto é possibile. Lagorio é presentato come un tipo 
‘‘normale,’’ sano, un po’ fatuo, privo d’immaginazione, che sfugge 
al miraggio del deserto e al fascino del sogno. Uscira dalla for- 
tezza, libero, ma di una liberta condizionata dalle sue capacita 
mentali. La sua vita destinata a svolgersi in citta, materialmente 
sodisfatta, é una di quelle vite che, secondo Buzzati, non vale la 
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pena di raceontare. E la vita di quelli che Buzzati, pit tardi (in 
Paura alla Scala), dopo aver detto che ‘‘tutte le cose buone devono 
essere esosamente pagate,’’ definira cosi: ‘‘eecezion fatta per certi 
tipi insulsi e fessi, capaci di vivere i 365 giorni dell’anno con piena 
e immutabile sodisfazione di sé.’”" Sono quelli che dormono quando 
la loro ‘‘nuvola’’ passa.” Aceanto a Lagorio e in contrasto con 
lui sta Angustina, una figura gentile ed eroica le cui mete e i cui 
valori appartengono ad un’altra sfera. Di Angustina Buzzati os- 
serva che ‘‘era disposto a pagar ecaro,’™ e si capisce dalla parte 
che ha in un sogno che é un simbolo anche per Drogo. Per lui la 
realta sensibile é un breve incidente in un destino pil vasto e 
universale. Accetta il suo fardello, la sua piccola parte, che percid 
assume, dopo, valore di missione e di eroismo. Coi mezzi a sua 
disposizione, Angustina plasma a suo agio la realta e la fa cor- 
rispondere al sogno. Egli crea il momento eroico e da la vita in 
una finta e forse assurda partita a carte, in una bufera di neve. 
La sua morte non é, come ha scritto Pancrazi,* un bel gesto otto- 
centesco, ma é un’asserzione della liberta intima e assoluta che 
niente pud incatenare e che é consacrata dalla sua liberazione di 
fatto, che avviene presto e completamente. Angustina il folle-puro, 
il non-conformista, sorride morendo e sussurra, perfino lui; ‘‘Bi- 
sognerebbe domani... ,’™ la parola pit tipica della nostra uma- 
nita che attende e spera. 

Non é improbabile che Buzzati abbia adombrato nel Deserto dei 
Tartari un motivo politico. Si é indotti a sospettarlo notando gli 
spunti di satira morale e politica che, palesi e ovvii nel ’46, non 
maneano nella favola-apologo La Famosa Invasione degli Orsi in 
Siciha. Si é@ indotti a sospettarlo leggendo certe novelle ispirate 
alla guerra, di carattere decisamente anti-bellico e anti-eroico. TI 
Deserto & rieco di personaggi e situazioni che si prestano a un’in- 
terpretazione politica. La fortezza come qualsiasi regime totali- 
tario é una prigione splendidamente organizzata in cui si attira la 
nazione, in apparenza volontariamente, in cui si addormentano 
volonta ed energie nella sicura tranquillita di una vita monotona 
e Jiscia, senza responsabilité individuali, in cui tutto é predisposto. 
Non si pensa, né si diseute. J.e apparenze contano per sostanze. BE 
proibito guardare, spaziare con |’animo al di fuori. Tutti sono 
al servizio di un supposto ideale, tutti davanti a un deserto (motti, 
parole, clichés). Drogo ne sarebbe |’esemplare tipico, come i piu, 
per necessita o per fortuita combinazione di eventi, pit che per 
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libera scelta, che si sacrifica e dall’ingranaggio é sacrificato. Solo 
la morte lo redime e lo libera e muore, anche lui, fuori della for- 
tezza. Libero rimane Angustina che anche dentro la fortezza spazia 
e non si conforma e la cui liberta interiore trionfa secondo una 
decisione che egli prende liberamente. Del sergente Tronk, perso- 
nifieazione del regolamento, non pid uomo ma automa, Buzzati os- 
serva: ‘‘dopo 22 anni di fortezza, che cosa era rimasto di quel 
soldato? Si ricordava ancora Tronk che esistevano, in qualche 
parte del mondo, milioni d’uomini simili a lui che non vestivano 
Puniforme?...’” E il Capitano Ortiz che é da diciotto anni alla 
fortezza e che dice ‘‘ci si abitua’’ é gid un ritratto ammonitore di 
quello che sara poi Drogo. Anche |’assenza di passioni, di affetti, 
di emozioni, qui, pud coincidere con la disumanizzazione creata 
a poco a poco inconsciamente dalla rigida mistica dei regimi na- 
zionalisti, militaristi e totalitari. 

A parte la specifica interpretazione politica che qui é suggerita 
rimane, costante e coerente,-il senso e il valore che Buzzati da alla 
vita e il suo saper cogliere nelle loro infinite sfumature tutti gli 
elementi che vanno a costituirla. Ne scaturisecono innumerevoli 
sotto-motivi, il eui filo si pud seguire in ogni scritto di Buzzati. 
Eecone aleuni. I] motivo della solitudine é uno dei pit potenti 
e ispira a Buzzati aleune delle sue pagine poeticamente piu belle. 
L’uomo di Buzzati é, in sostanza, sempre solo con se stesso, coi suodi 
sogni o incubi o fantasmi. Ovunque e sempre il tempo e le vi- 
cende innalzano tra uomo e uomo barriere insormontabili, per cui 
trovano impossibile comunicare (come Barnabo e Berton, Drogo e 
la madre, Drogo e la fidanzata, ecc.). Un altro motivo é il eristal- 
lizzarsi dei ricordi nella memoria, mentre la gente, gli altri, eam- 
biano e non si riconoscono pili; ogni periodo di vita é chiuso in sé 
e isolato dagli altri, mentre la gente vuole allo stesso tempo attac- 
earsi a quel che era e non é pili e procedere nel futuro, quest ultimo 
motivo riassunto nella parola ‘‘domani.’’ Sopra tutti i motivi, do- 
mina costante il motivo della morte, naturalmente inseparabile dal 
motivo della vita e della fuga del tempo. Nascere e morire sono 
come la parentesi in cui cade o aceade la vita: ‘‘Dal giorno che 
sei nato, la Morte ti sta risalendo millimetro per millimetro.’” Mi 
siedo, 6 passato un anno; prendo in mano la penna, due anni sono 
passati. Truffato in pieno, e si che mi avevano avvertito. Chiu- 
dono con fragore le saracinesche.’”” E una morte gentile e pre- 
murosa, niente affatto terribile, in cui si risolve tutto l’anelare 
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necessariamente insodisfatto dell’uomo. La morte é scioglimento e 
catarsi, dove si redime la vita di tutti, anche la vita sprecata, e 
coincide co] ritrovare quella liberta assoluta che in terra s’identi- 
fica col desiderio di spaziare dalla vetta delle montagne. Per Buz- 
zati dunque la vita é, in sé, povera e monotona cosa, un incidente 
breve e per nulla notevole nel fluire della vita di tutte la cose, 
cosi lento che paiono immobili. Ma benché sia una ‘‘brevissima 
vita’’ fatta di ‘‘lunghi anni,’™ cosi precaria e cosi determinata, 
pure é una cosa seria e non va presa alla leggere. Ristabilita la 
proporzione tra |’uomo, come individuo, e ]’universale il cosmico e 
l’eterno si ritrova in Buzzati, se non sempre la carita, almeno 
Anche se il destino del!l’uomo & piccolo, é dovere di compierlo ap- 
pieno e bisogna esser disposti a ‘‘pagar caro.’’ E un mod« di vita 
degno, anche se duro. 


Prerina Borrani CastiGiJONE 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown University 


»>V. la cartina che accompagna il Barnabo delle Montagne, le illustra- 
zioni in JI libro delle pipe in collaborazione con Beppe Ramazzotti (in- 
cisioni in legno da disegni degli autori) e, soprattutto le illustrazioni a 
colori in La Famosa Invasione degli Orsi in Sicilia, Rizzoli, 1946 (edizione 
americana: New York, Pantheon Press, 1947). 

7 Barnabo delle montagne @ stato tradotto in tedesco e spagnolo; II 
segreto del Bosco Vecchio pure in tedesco e spagnolo; JI Deserto dei Tar- 
tari, in francese, tedesco, inglese, spagnolo, fiammingo, e dovrebbe ap- 
parire in giapponese; La Famosa Invasione degli Orsi in inglese; Paura 
alla Scala in tedesco e francese; I Sette Messaggeri in tedesco. I Crollo 
della Baliverna dovrebbe uscire in tedesco. Un Caso Clinico, tre atti 
(basati sulla novella J sette piani) @ stato rappresentato a Berlino (Das 
Haus der sieben Stockwerke, Kurfuerstendamm Theater, regista Schuh, 
luglio 1954) e a Parigi, nell’adattamento di Camus (Un cas intéressant, 
Théatre La Bruyére, regista Vitaly, marzo 1955). 

*V. “Contro le Stelle,” Corriere della Sera, 19 agosto 1956. 

‘Note dattiloscritte, mandate da Dino Buzzati. 

* Basta ricordare gli articoli recenti sul disastro dell’Andrea Doria 
(“Un lembo di patria,” Corriere della Sera, 27 luglio 1956), sulla 
tragedia italiana nella miniera belga di Marcinelle (‘“Tragedia nostra” 
Ibid., 9 agosto, 1956) e sull’eccidio di Busto Arsizio (“Soltanto pazzia?”, 
Ibid., 4 luglio 1956). * Deserto dei Tartari, p. 65. ‘ITbid., p. 97. 

“In Quel Preciso Momento, p. 25. * Deserto dei Tartari, pp. 14-15. 

” V. “Il Re a Horm-el-Hagar,” in Paura alla Scala, pp. 188-200. 

"= “T’Uomo Nero,” in Paura alla Scala, p. 180. 

“In Quel Preciso Momento, pp. 38-39. * Deserto dei Tartari, p. 183. 

* Pancrazi, Pietro, Scrittori d’oggi, Serie IV (Bari, Laterza, 1946), p. 170. 

*% Deserto dei Tartari, p. 179. * Ibid., p. 59. 

In Quel Preciso Momento, p. 58. 

* Ibid., p. 48. V. anche Deserto dei Tartari, p. 67: “Chiudono a un 
certo punto alle nostre spalle un pesante cancello.” 

* In Quel Preciso Momento, p. 13. 








MARIO EQUICOLA IN THE OPINION 
OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


AY* DETAILED history of Jtalian literature will have a para- 
graph on Mario Equicola, or at least a mention of him as lit- 
térateur and erudite. Muratori, for instance, discussing Equicola’s 
Cronaca di Mantova, writes: *‘Mario Equicola, about 1521, wrote 
a history of Mantua and he was so successful that, considering the 
conditions of his time, he earned the reputation of a trustworthy 
author. In many instances, he elucidates and completes Platina, 
without, however, doing any injustice to the latter, and he deals 
with his subject with extreme care, though in a rather unpolished 
style.’” Referring to the same work, Tiraboschi states: ‘‘I com- 
mentari della Storia di Mantova di Mario Equicola, 1521, sono la 
prima e la miglior opera, che in questo genere si abbia; benché 
seritta rozzamente; é |’autore singolarmente da lodarsi pel con- 
futare che fa sovente le tavole dell’Aliprando incautamente adot- 
tate dal Platina.’* In the opinion of the same critic, the hex- 
ameters found at the end of Equicola’s Epistle to Maximilian 
Sforza are worthy of praise for their beauty. In an article en- 
titled ‘‘Degli storici e dei chronisti Mantovani,’’ and dealing also 
with the Cronaca di Mantova, G. B. Intra says: ‘‘. . . altri ancora, 
eome |’Equicola, |‘ Amadei, il Tonelli, si proposero di comporre 
opere erudite, raggruppando nella loro narrazione quelle notizie 
letterarie, archeologiche, religiose, militari, che tornassero oppor- 
tune a illustrare un fatto, un tempo, una persona, un luogo.’” 
Further on, he adds: ‘‘Uno degli storici pid simpatici della citta 
nostra, é senza dubbio quel Mario Caccialupi, che nato ad Alveto 
negli Equi, é celebre sotto il nome di Equicola; persona gentile, 


colta, amabile, . . . dotto d’antichita, poeta sentimentale, era |’idolo 
della corte, che pure rifioriva di letterati e di artisti esimii; . . . ma 


l’opera per la quale noi gli diamo un posto in questa rassegna é 
la sua Cronaca di Mantova.’™” Intra praises particularly Equicola 
as the faithful witness and historian of contemporary events. ‘‘Co- 
munque sia della forma, certo quanto alla sostanza la istoria del- 
1’Equicola é da collocarsi tra le pit: pregevoli; é 1’autore, segnata- 
mente dei tempi che vide, degli avvenimenti a cui prese parte, 
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della corte di cui era ospite tanto gradito e narratore diligente, 
veritiero.’” Attilio Portioli refers to Equicola as ‘‘Un’ altro let- 
terato egregio, lo storico M. Eq. d’Alveto; . . .’’ and presents him 
as a learned man ‘* Appassionato cultore dell’ astronomia.’” 

The last quarter of the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the present seem to have witnessed a strong revival of Equicola 
studies for which A. Luzio should be given the major credit. He 
deals with our author in his book J precettori.' Luzio’s articles on 
the Gonzagas, published in various issues of the Archivio storico 
Lombardo,’ contain numerous references to Equicola as do those 
published in collaboration with Rodolfo Renier in the same review 
or in Giornal« storico della letteratura italiana,’ which appeared 
later in book form.” The studies of Renier,” Pio Rajna,” E. Pér- 
copo,” Luigi Savino,” G. Bertoni,” Ben. L. Foseolo,* Giuseppe de 
Michele,” V. Cian,” helped in a varying degree the rising fortune 
of Equicola. He is no longer considered merely as an historian, but 
as a theorist of love and a poet. Michele Rosi, for instance, ex- 
presses excellently this notable tranformation in the attitude of 
literary critics in regard to Equicola when he writes: ‘‘Di questo 
serittore (Equicola), a noi interessano due opere: Jl Novo Corte- 
guano di Vita Cauta e Morale, ed il celebre Libro De Natura 
D’Amore. Quest’ultimo, pubblicato la prima volta nel 1525 é 
doppiamente importante, prima per il suo valore intrinseco, poi 
perché in esso |’autore riferisece opinioni di scrittori che lo proce- 
cettero, o gli furono contemporanei. Tale esame fatto da un tanto 
uomo ¢i tornera di non piccolo vantaggio dandoci un’idea di aleune 
opere che non abbiam potuto studiare, e facendoci noto in quali 
condizioni era la scienza d’amore ai tempi di M. Equicola.’™ Rosi 
praises the erudition displayed by Equicola in the six books of 
De Natura d’amore, the validity of his literary criticism and the 
solidity of his judgments. Contrarily to the majority of other 
critics, Rosi admires also the purity of the language of Equicola, 
the appropriateness of expressions and even the elegance of his 
style.” Aldo Andreoli considers Equicola’s works as one of the 
finest examples of critical analysis of the Rinascimento.” Mario 
Apollonio quotes Equicola as an authority on the origin of the 
Italian Provencal poetry, and of the Seuola Siciliana.* 

The authors of these various articles, while generally insisting 
on Equicola’s erudition, became also more conscious of his pedantry 
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and unpolished style. This is substantially the tenor of the works 
of Domenico Santoro, ‘‘Appunti su M. Equicola,’™ Pagine sparse 
di Storia Alvitana,” Della vita e delle opere di Mario Equicola,.” 
Il viaggio d’Isabella Gonzaga in Provenza.” Concerning the De 
natura, Renier writes: ‘‘Un gran centone di idee e di cose mal 
croginolate con un vistoso apparato erudito ed una gravita di espo- 
zione pedantesca.’™ S. De Benedetti expresses a similar opinion: 
‘*L’Equicola non rifulge per altezza d’ingegno. II suo latino, ir- 
riso dai contemporanei, va in cerca di peregrinita oscure, il suo vol- 
gare é altrettanto pesante e pedante. E perdé un lavoratore conscien- 
zioso, che non isfugge le difficolta, anzi le cerea, ed ha una dot- 
trina ampia e varia.’™ Several critics, particularly Cian,* L. Sa- 
vino,” and Merlino,” have extended still further the studies on 
Equicola to examine his debt to French authors and the influence 
he might have exerted in France and in Italy. They detected such 
an influence on Castiglione, on Louise Labé, and on Héroet.* In 
this country, Prof. Merlino has devoted three important articles 
to Equicola, insisting more especially on many sources of the De 
natura to be found in Dante, in Spanish and French medieval 
authors.” 

Yet Equicola’s importance may be judged also by another eri- 
terium, perhaps even more important than the appreciation of 
modern critics, that is the opinion of his eontemporaries. Con- 
sidered in his proper background of time and place, Equicola, with 
other second or third rate authors of the Italian Renaissance, help 
us to form a truer and more complete picture of that period which 
we have so far known too exclusively through the great writers it 
produced in abundance. It is undoubtedly possible to gain a more 
intimate knowledge of a literary period by noting the relative 
esteem in which these lesser authors were held during their life- 
time. Equicola should first of all be judged in that light. Praises 
of Equicola as a man and a writer abound in the works of his 
life-long friend Sannazaro. Both were members of the Accademia 
del Pontano.” Sannazaro related an episode of the war for the 
kingdom of Naples in 1496, in which Equicola, then a mere youth, 
displayed unusual courage: ‘‘. . . benché lo Re ce fusse accampo 
e lo figlio primogenito del Duca di Sora venesse con lettere del 
padre che rendiste lo castello, non lo voliste mai rendere, insino, 
ch’! Duca non venne dentro lo eastello, e lui lo rese.’™ Writing te 
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the King’s secretary in Naples, in 1520, Sannazaro gives a glowing 
testimony to Equicola’s erudition in all branches of knowledge 
‘tin la matematica, filosofia e in la poesia . . . singolarissimo; in 
le cose bellice grande huomo.’™ Two epigrams in praise of Equi- 
cola, written by Sannazaro, are now lost. Another acknowledgment 
of Equicola’s intellectual achievements comes from Gianpaolo Pa- 
risio (Parrasio, or Aulus Janus Parrasius), promoter and supporter 
of the Accademia del Pontano, who calls our author very learned, 
remarkable for his great intelligence, and his fine character.” A 
certain Ruggiero da Sapienza di Nardd, in a poem of eight cantos, 
gives us the names of several obscure poets who recited verses to 
Isabella del Balzo when she travelled from Lecce to Barletta, and 
from Barletta to Naples. Among these poets there stands out a 
‘‘jovene docto, con manere sancte, chiamato Mario de Albeta,’’ 
none other, of course, than Mario Equicola.” 

Equicola was held in singular esteem by his benefactors and 
patrons, Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, Duke Alfonso d’Este, Fran- 
eesco II, Marquis of Gonzaga, Isabella d’Este Gonzaga who chose 
him as her teacher and secretary, and Isabella’s son, Federico II, 
First Duke of Gonzaga. This fact is proven by the charges and 
honors they heaped upon him. It was due to a great extent to 
Equicola that Isabella d’Este became one of the most learned prin- 
cesses of the Italian Renaissance, renowned for her ability to speak 
Latin and understand correctly even the most difficult Latin 
writers. Isabella, however, did not read Greek, and Equicola had 
Demetrius Mosco translate for her the works of several Greek 
authors, among which the Jcone of Philostratus. Equicola’s dedi- 
cation of this work to Isabella offers a valuable insight into the 
literary values of his times, and thus deserves to be quoted in part 
in its original style: ‘‘ Alla Illma. Signa. Isabella d’Este, Marchesa 
di Mantova, Mario Equicola Rengratio li Cieli, che me hanno servo 
destinato a ti... Et ora per pubblica utilita di far interpretar le 
cose greche procuri; Come di Luciano hai gia fatto e delli Morali 
di Plutarco si fa. Eecoti mo di Philostrato le icone quali per la 
loro nobilita, e per esser di propria mano dell’Interprete Misser 
Demetrio Mosco scritte, ti devono esser carissime, digne della tua 
aurea grotta.’™ A letter dated March 16, 1508, from Isabella to 
her friend, also a former patron of Equicola, Sigismondo Cantelmo, 
shows the essential role played by Equicola in her intellectual and 
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social life: ‘‘. . . perché el m’ha principiato ad legere, malvolontieri 
lo vederessimo adesso partire . . . non essendo pili che necessaria 
la persona sua, non voglia darni questo incomodo, che ad un me- 
demo tracto servira sé stessa et noi, perché molto é al proposito 
vostro ch’el se trovi qua, tractandosi ]o assetto delle cose de Mad. 
Vostra consorte cum |’opera e sollicitudine sua.’ In another let- 
ter dated September 3, 1511, Isabella urges Equicola to return 
from Ferrara where he had gone to visit her brother, Cardinal 
Ippolito d’Este. She writes: ‘‘Cirea il venir vostro, quanto pitt 
presto fosse, tanto pill ne seria caro, expectandovi con desiderio 
per ritrovarni qui se pd dir solitaria e stiamo como disperse sensa 
voi.’ Isabella never failed to include Equicola among her retinue 
whenever she set out on one of her many trips or visits of state. 
In 1514, Equicola was Isabella’s companion during her trip to 
Naples where she visited the Aragonese Court, and in 1517, he 
accompanied her on the celebrated voyage to Provence which is 
deseribed in his Iter in Narbonensem Galliam. 

Trusting Equicola’s tact and his ability to persuade, Isabella 
sent him on numerous official missions to foreign courts. In 1512, 
he was despatched to Rome in order to soften Julius II’s resent- 
ment against the Duke of Ferrara, Isabella’s brother, who had 
been at odds with the Pope. In 1515, we find him at the court of 
the newly elected Pope Leo X, for a similar purpose, namely to 
win his favor for the Duke, and for Cardinal d’Este. Both had 
apparently incurred the Pope’s displeasure. Equicola was one of 
the first to bring the felicitations of the house of Este to Leo X 
after his election. During his sojourn in Rome, he saw the Pope 
frequently. On several occasions, he recited to the latter some 
Latin verses of his own composition and spoke warmly of the house 
of d’Este, thus skilfully mingling diplomacy with literature. Re- 
lating one of these interviews, Equicola wrote to Isabella on March 
18, 1503: ‘‘Sano et gagliardo sono arrivato in Roma. Jonsi per il 
eamino lo magnifico M. Julio de Medici cosino del nostro M.co 
(Magnifico, that is Leo X ) et volse che venesse seco. Cosi 
feci, dismontai in camera del Bibbiena protonotario e thesoriero, 
mi vede tanto volontieri che si Dio mi guardi la gratia de S.V. el 
lassd star lo p.to messer Julio et sempre parld meco. Rise tanto de 
la lettera de V.S. (in a letter of May 9, 1513, Isabella had nick- 
named Bibbiena moccicono), che subito corse ad mostrala al Papa. 
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Poi fui introducto io et facta la debita reverentia, basatogli el 
piede, datagli la lettera credentiale, dixi aleune parole premedi- 
tate, la summa de la quali fo questa: che li meriti de la bonta de 
S. Sta., la excellente virtii, et in quella perseverentia senza nota, 
© stata giustamente ricompensata di loco sublime et pit excellente 
grado che sia tra i mortali. Poi li adjunxi alta voce quelli versi 


di Lueano: 


Quod si non alium venturo fata Leoni 
Invenere viam, etc. 


Equicola continues: ‘‘Era la camera piena di prelati et Sr. Sra. 
mia, le dolei et amorevoli parole che rispose io non saperia dirlo. 
Sua Sta. si maraviglid de la prestezza, il che era indicio di buon 
animo, nominandove spesso commare.’’ (Leo X used this friendly 
appellative to refer to Isabella Gonzaga; he enjoyed her lively and 
interesting company.) Equicola adds further: ‘‘Tolata licentia mi 
disse che lassasse revedere per ogni modo.’’ In a subsequent let- 
ter of March 21, 1513, Equicola writes: ‘‘La sera fui introducto 
alla Sta. di N.S. il quale me fece molte careze feste, rengratia 
V.S. de la subita visita, che il é stata gratissima. . . . Li disse versi 
latini et fumo in gran longhi ragionamenti et reccomandai le cose 
di Ferrara.’”* 

In Rome, Equicola seems to have enjoyed a close relationship 
with some of the great men of the Renaissance. We read in the 
letter of March 21, 1513, quoted above: ‘‘Bembo e Sadoleto mi 
fanno multe careze e se recomandano ad V.S. Bibbiena . . . mi 
é bisognato prometterli che questa septimana saneta omni di vada 
ad disnar seco,’’ and he adds somewhat mischievously: ‘‘et io 
parassitard volontieri.’’ Again in the same letter, we find the fol- 
lowing information: ‘‘M. Ludovico Ariosto cend meco.’™” When 
Clement VII became pope, Equicola succeeded to win also his good 
will in behalf of the Gonzagas. In April 1524, Paolo Giovio wrote 
to him from Rome: ‘‘ Voi avete deliberato di sepelirme con le vostre 
amorevole e galante lettere, quale vi hanno fatto familiarissimo 
al Pontefice. . . . Dieo che Clemente ama _ infinitamente il 
marehese. .. . Vale, et comanda al Papa perché te ama e ne farai 
la prova felice.’™ Equicola’s diplomatic duties, moreover, were 
not limited to the Italian courts. He was welcome at the court of 
the King of France, Louis XII, from whose library he was privi- 
leged to borrow books.“ His letters to Ippolito d’Este eonstitute 
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one of the most revealing documents on the treaty of Blois between 
Louis XII and Ferdinand the Catholic. In these letters, Equicola 
appears as an excellent observer, gifted with a remarkable insight. 
He doubted the sincerity of both contracting parties: ‘‘Senza dubio 
in questa pace é fraude,’™ an opinion which subsequent events 
proved to be correct. Equicola had journeyed to France in 1504 
with Jacopo d’Atri, secretary to Francesco II Gonzaga, on a mis- 
sion to Andrelini. They were to persuade him to delete from his 
Faustus Neapolitana Fornoviensique victoria the verses he had 
written there against Battista Mantovana, and to insert instead 
other verses praising Francesco II.” 

Equicola was generously rewarded for his many services. In a 
letter dated July 17, 1517, to Duke Alfonso d’Este, he writes: ‘‘ Ho 
avuto la patente di uno officio che spontaneamente me ha donato 
il sig. marchese illmo. Chiamase il registro dell’anno: senza altra 
spesa et fatica 120 ducati.’ On October 17, of the same year, 
Federico II made Equicola an honorary citizen of Mantua, extol- 
ling very highly his merits.” In 1518, Raimondo Cardona, viceroy 
of Sicily, gave him a perpetual grant of a piece of land,” and the 
document announcing that gift refers to the author as ‘‘ Magnifico 
Viro Equicolae.’’ On February 4, 1520, he received from Federico 
the ‘‘castellania’’ of Canedolo with a good stipend, and the option 
of appointing a lieutenant.” Equicola was at that time engaged 
in writing the fifth book of the Cronaca di Mantova, which deals 
precisely with Federico, and the ‘‘eastellania’’ was obviously a 
reward for that work. Arcidiacono Gabbioneta, writing a letter of 
congratulations to Equicola, on June 30, 1519, upon his appoint- 
ment as seeretary to Isabella d’Este Gonzaga, testifies to his great 
reputation. ‘‘Md. Illma,’’ he says ‘‘in farvi suo segretario ha facto 
pid onore alla patria mantuana, che utile a vui; et io per me ne 
ho infinito obligo di questo alla Ex. S., e penso che tutti li homini 
da bene siano cussi.’™ But the most lavish praise of Equicola as 
a courtier appears in the 30th Novella, Part I, of Bandello: ‘‘ Egli, 
come tutti sapete, é uno di quegli uomini, dei quali tutte le corti 
vorrebbero essere piene, perciocché oltre che é un archivio di let- 
tere e fin da fanciullo in molte corti nudrito, é poi soavissimo 
compagno, arguto, faceto, pronto, buon parlatore, e di quelli che 
mai alla brigata non lascia con i suoi piacevoli motti rincrescere.’™ 
It is probable, of course, that some of these hyperbolic compliments 
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were given Equicola because he held influential positions in the 
leading courts of Italy. A letter written to Isabella, dated March 
23, 1513, from Rome, shows that he was quite aware of the in- 
terested motives behind these flatteries: ‘‘Io ho poche facende, ma 
chi mi vede correre md ad quello Card., pare io governi la corte 
de Vulterra et Ragone et altri publicamente favorito. Di Palatini 
non dico, che ad mi multi recorreno per favore, che li lodi, che |i 
extolla et che dica quel che non sta bene ad dire ad loro.’™ 

Yet, interesting as these testimonials are, they concern primarily 
Equicola as a man and a favorite of the princes, rather than the 
writer. There is, to be sure, a relationship between these two func- 
tions of Equicola. The charges he held at the court of the Gon- 
zagas, his travels, his many official missions helped him, in some 
measure at least, to win recognition in the field of literature. The 
prestige attached to his position served him in establishing valu- 
able intercourses with the great writers of his time. He was the 
animating spirit of the Accademia di San Petro, the name assumed 
by a group of learned men who met regularly at the palace of the 
Marquis of Gonzaga. At one time or another, this group included 
Pietro Bembo, Paolo Giovio, Bibbiena, Nicola Liburnio, M. Ban- 
dello, B. Castiglione, G. G. Calandra, and also Tebaldeo, noted for 
his unfriendliness towards Equicola. We have already seen that 
Equicola and Bibbiena were on the most amicable terms. Paolo 
Giovio addresses Equicola as ‘‘Dottissimo e felicissimo ’’ (letter of 
May 2, 1522, from Florence), a purely perfunctory compliment 
perhaps if it were not authenticated, so to speak, by other declara- 
tions. In a letter dated June 2, 1522, also from Florence, Giovio 
asks Equicola to have his portrait painted so that it might adorn 
Giovio’s ‘‘Museo’’ together with these of the most eminent men 
of letters.” Matteo Bandello dedicated to Equicola the 14th no- 
vella (Part I). In the 51st novella (Part I), he refers to the au- 
thor of the De natura as ‘‘il dotto e facondissimo M. Eq.’™ 
Castiglione signs a letter to Equicola of October 30, 1519: ‘‘Il 
vostro come fratello,’’ an expression he had already used in the 
subscription which reads: ‘‘Al Rdo mio come fratello honorato 
M. Eq.’’ A reference contained in that letter seems to indicate 
that the correspondence between the two authors must have been 
quite active: ‘‘M. Mario mio: honor! Ho ricevuto la vostra del 
XXIIT presente e me grata come |’altre sue.’™ 
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Giorgio Trissino likewise addressed Equicola as *‘come tratello’’ 
in two letters written on September 12, and on December 22, 1521, 
from Vicenza.” The friendship between Lodovico Ariosto and Equi- 
cola dates from the sojourn of the author of the Orlando furioso 
in Ferrara, previous to 1509. ‘‘L’amicizia con |’Ariosto non di- 
venne mai intrinsichezza, perché i due letterati vissero general- 
mente [’uno a Mantova et |’altro a Ferrara, sebbene da aleuni si 
ritenga che non breve sia stato un soggiorno dell’Equicola a Fer- 
rara ai tempi di Ercole I; ma amicizia vi fu, cementata dai contatti 
che non poterono maneare soventi volte... . C’era poi |’affinita 
degli studi, la comunanza dei gusti, la simpatia intellectuale, tutte 
cose che riscaldano una relazione probabilmente contratta sin della 
giovinezza.’™ The closeness of this relationship is attested by a 
letter written by Ariosto to Equicoia from Ferrara, on October 15, 
1519, thanking the latter for his help in settling some financial and 
property rights. Ariosto promises his friend to send him some of 
his odes, and mentions that he is working on the Orlando furioso. 
The letter begins with the salutation: ‘‘Messer Mario, mio pregia- 
tissimo,’’ and concludes thus: ‘‘Messer Mario, siete certo che io 
son vostro, prima per inclinazione naturale; gia é molto tempo, poi 
per vostri meriti verso di me.’’ The subscription of this message 
reads: Magn. ae Doctissimo viro Dom. Mario Equicolae, mihi ami- 
cissimo, Mantuae.’” Again, on November 8, 1520, Ariosto wrote 
to Equicola in regard to the sale of some copies of the Orlando, 
and declared once more his affection for him: ‘**La si ricordi che 
io son suo e sempre me gli raccomando.’™ But the best proof of 
Ariosto’s esteem for Equicola is the fact that he ineluded him 
among the friends who were awaiting him at the end of his poetic 
journey (that is, the completion of the Orlando furioso). In the 


first edition of that work, canto XL, stanza 7, we read: 
Il gran lume Aretino, l’unico Accolti: 
Mario Equicola @ quel che gli é pili appresso, 
Che stringe i labri e manda in su le ciglia, 
e fa con man di tutti i detti d’esso.* 


However, for some unknown reason, the subsequent edition con- 
tains only these two verses: 


Mario d’Alveto, che vedermi appresso 
il lito mostra gaudio e meraviglia. 


But in the 1532 edition we find only a simple mention: ‘‘ Eeco 
Mario d’Olvito.’” 
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The poetic works of Equicola known to this day are not numer- 
ous and, unless a great many of them have been lost, one finds it 
somewhat difficult to understand the exaggerated praises of some 
of his contemporaries. J. C. Sealigero, for instance, in an elegy 
dedicated to Equicola, calls him ‘‘ Father of the poets, crowned with 
noble laurels by Apollo himself, honor of the Muses, ete.’ In 
a letter dated January 6, 1524, Pietro Bembo addressed Equicola 
as ‘‘poeta unico, in Mantova.’” Bembo has entrusted that letter 
along with a poem of his own to a Padre Maestro Michele who was 
going from Naples to Mantova to preach the Lenten sermons.” 
The adjective ‘‘unico’’ used by Bembo the purist in referring to 
Equicola, if it is not an outright flattery, is quite extraordinary 
since we know that Bembo had an extremely high conception of 
the nature of poetry. At various times, Equicola had used his good 
offices to obtain for Bembo some favors from the Marchesa di 
Gonzaga, even such small luxuries as an eiderdown coverlet, ‘‘coltre 
di piumino,’’ a jar of scented hand-cream, ‘‘un busselletto.’’ A 
publie recognition of the achievements of Equicola as a poet came 
to him, on June 16, 1525, from the Doge Andrea Gritti, who pro- 
claimed him poet laureate ‘‘tum carmine, tum soluta oratione..., 
oratoricae and poeticae artis lauream. .. .’’ The document was 
sent from Venice to ‘‘Spectabili Domino Mario Equicolae Poetae 
Laureato et milite aurato.’™” Thus the Doge intended to reward 
Equicola for three orations which he had composed in his honor. 
On June 12, 1525, G. B. Malatesta, Ambassador of the Gonzagas 
to Venice, had announced the forthcoming letter of the Doge in 
the following terms: ‘‘et quanto siano sta extimate V.Ex. el ve- 
dera per una lettera ducale, quale questo ex-mo Dominio serive 4 
quello (i.e. Equicola).’’ Malatesta himself evidently shared the 
opinion of the Doge on the excellence of Equicola’s orations since 
he declared in the same message: ‘‘et io ne feci imparare una a 
mio figlio la qual tra le altre mi piacea summamente, et questa ma- 
tina ge l’ho facta recitare in collegio.’" We have another con- 
temporary reference to three orations: De Bello Turcis inferendo, 
suasorva prima, seconda, tertia, which Equicola addressed to Pope 
Leo X. Aless. Guarini thought highly of them, as the following 
appreciation indicates: ‘‘Voluntieri e di bon animo ho cum dili- 
gentia lecto le suasorie,” quale me sono ultra modo piaciute per 
essere elegante e di molte historie referte. Che mo paia a V.M. 
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esserli de li errori, penso che d’altro non proceda se non che, ha- 
vendo superati li altri, vorresti ancor vui medemo vincere.’’” 
Equicola’s major work, De natura d’amore, appeared in June 
1525, a month before his death. He had composed this treatise in 
Latin during his youth; he revised it several times afterwards and 
had it translated in Italian by one of his nephews. The book must 
have circulated in manuscript among the learned of the Renais- 
sance in Italy long before it was printed. At any rate, the publi- 
cation was commemorated by two medals of Equicola which are 
today in the Museo Medievale e dell’Eta Cristiana in Brescia. At 
least one of these medals is believed to have been coined by order 
of Isabella d’Este, in 1525. De natura d’amore immediately en- 
joyed a great vogue, and fourteen editions appeared in short time, 
the last of which bears the date of 1626. Laudatory comments ap- 
pear frequently among Equicola’s contemporaries. Doni considers 
the De natura as a beautiful and useful work: ‘* Hoggi le genti si 
servono di certi Jibretti moderni per vedere le cose amorose; et 
il pit delle volte scelgono i pit cattivi. Quando io ho letto 1’Equi- 
cola De la Natura d’Amore m’é paruto un bel libro, perché io 
guardo piu all’utile del senso che alla bellezza delle parole.’ 


Agostino Niso, himself author of a work entitled De amore, com- 
ments thus on the book of Equicola: *‘M. Equicola wrote abun- 
dantly on love . . . and although in the vulgar and maternal tongue 


™ Tt is not my 


he has not left out anything that he set out to say.’ 
intention to deal here with the question of Equicola’s influence 
although it has, of course, a direct. bearing on the problem of his 
popularity. It will suffice to say that he mentioned his imitators 
in the Proemio of the Fourth Book of the Cronaca di Mantova. 
Ile writes : ‘‘ Ne poea lode stimo doversi a questi miei, qualunque se 
sieno, Commentari, poiché Marino Bezichino istorico, nell’una e 
nell’altra letteratura eruditissimo ha instantemente cereato di ha- 
vere il presente libro, come l’ha havuto col mezo di Giovan Giacomo 
Calandra tuo (i.e. Federico Il, Duke of Gonzaga) segretario, e 
fedelissimo castellano della tua Mantova. No meno meco tacita- 
mente mi glorio, e godo che si m’innalzi |’eminentissimo giudicio 
di Fra Matteo Bandello il quale nell’Oration funebre del tuo 
illustrissimo Genitore non s’é sdegnato di servirsi della presente 
opera nelle paterne lodi. Mi compiaccio, che Urbano degli Urbinate, 
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huomo erudito e buono scrittore, n’abbia in suo proposito cavato 
alcune cose.’”™ 

The success of the De natura was considerable in France also, 
and the translation of Chappuys, first printed in Paris by Jean 
Houzé in April 1584, went through four editions. The title page 
of this translation refers to Equicola as an ‘‘autheur célébre, 
rempliz d’une profonde doctrine, meslée avec facilité et plaisir. 
Imprimez de ce temps plusieurs fois en Italie et maintenant.’’ An- 
other work of Equicola, his Pro Gallis Apologia (1509), was also 
translated into French, by Roté, and published in Paris by Ser- 
tenas, in September 1550. In a short poem addressed to the readers, 
Roté refers to Equicola as a ‘‘Homme de grand seavoir.’’ 

It would be erroneous, however, to assume that all contemporary 
criticism was favorable to Equicola. Remigio Sabbadini quotes a 
satire by an anonymous Ciceronian in which Battista Pio’s and 
Equicola’s styles are satirized in a rather amusing manner. The 
title of this satire, which is known only by a manuscript in the 
Vatican Library, is: Dialogus in lingua Mariopionea sive pioma- 
riana Carmentali pulcherrima. As suggested by the title, the inter- 
locutors in the supposed dialogue are Battista Pio and Mario Equi- 
cola, together with an unnamed third person, ‘‘un quidam interpres 
innominatus,’’ probably the author himself. In rather outlandish 
terms, obviously manufactured by the ‘‘innominatus’’ himself, and 
in an archaic language, we find in this work of twenty pages a heavy 
parody of the peculiar style of the two authors thus exposed to 
ridicule. The beginning of the satire reads: ‘‘ Estne ille Marius— 
Maxima mihi et consuetione et thiasitate feruminitissime adgluti- 
natus?—-Vide ut modo flembus modo preiperus et lixiabundiies 
veniat. Chaere (i.e. Vale, from the Greek: chaire) Mari, omnium 
exdecimatorum mihi amicorum oculitis oculissime!’’* The greatest 
comic effects are achieved when the author puts in the mouth of 
each interlocutor passages from Cicero transposed into Piomarian 
jargon.” 

In the same mocking vein, Traiano Bocealini comments on Equi- 
cola’s De natura d’amore in his Ragguagli di Parnaso. He presents 
the author appearing before Apollo and begging to be admitted 
among the immortals of Mount Parnassus. Apollo replies: ‘‘Se 
altro, amico Mario, non hai portato teeo, che il picciol volume che 
mostri, da te composto dell’ Amore, a me sommamente duole dirti, 
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che invano hai sudato, poi che ti sei affaticato di mostrare al 
mondo la natura di quell’amore, che cosi ad ognuno é noto, che. . . 
mediocremente non sappia celarlo. Ben ti assicuro, che uno de’ 
pitt principali luoghi di questo mio senato avresti meritato da me, 
se le tue fatiche fruttuosamente avessi impiegato in iscriver la 
natura dell’Odio, il quale anco gli uomini pid ignoranti, e le per- 
sone pitt dozzinali, con la finta benivoglienza cosi dottamente sanno 
palliare, e ecl falso manto dell’amore ricuoprire, che il mondo 
tutto si ode esser pieno di richiami, e di querele di quegli sfortu- 
nati, che per troppo essersi fidati, fino all’ultimo Cielo mandano le 
strida di esser da gli amici stati assassomati.’”* After which a 
much chastised Equicola retires from Parnassus: ‘‘Per questa ri- 
soluta risposta di sua maesta, dalla curia tutto afflitto, si parti 


2977 


Mario Equicola. 

Trissino’s criticism on De natura, although in a sympathetic 
vein, is, nevertheless, unfavorable. In a letter from Vicenza, on 
September 12, 1521, Trissino wrote to Equicola: ‘‘ Mandovi il vostro 
libro, il quale se é stato tenuto troppo, perdonatemi. Io lo ho ve- 
duto con summa diligentia, et lo giudico pieno di molte belle cose et 
recondite. Quanto a lo emendarlo, ho veduto quel principio, et 
per darli qualche pit luce et torli qualche cosa, le quali a me 
piaceno pili altrimenti lo ho tutto rimutato, et ve lo mando. Voi lo 
vedrete, et spero, che conoscerete essere fatto amorevolmente et 
diligentemente. Nel resto accusarete voi medesimo di avere eletto 
riveditore chi non ne sa pit. Ben dirovi aleune cose generali: ]’una 
de la quali é ch’io desidererei, che ’] stile vostro fosse manco soluto, 
che ‘1 non é, cioé havesse pili congiuntioni, il che vedrete in quel 
principio, ch’io ho raeconcio, essere stato per me considerato, per- 
cid che v’ho agiunte molte congiuntioni: |’altro é, che molte parole, 
le quali sono troppo latine, vorrei, che fussero pili secundo |’uso 
presente cioé italiano come é: esserli futuro grato, a carte disdotto, 
vorrei che pili tosto dicesse, doverli essere grato; et mendacio, a 
carte 23, direi pili tosto menzogna, overo bugia: cosi donile a earte 
25, direi pitt tosto feminile, overo donesco; et cosi farei di nottue, 
nescio, vinculo, naufrago, tempo futuro, exhilaratione, et molti 
simili, i quali tutti mutarei ne le loro parole italiane. Ancora al- 
eune cose tolte dal latino et messe troppo latine, come é, il piede 
non nate in una pelle, pit tosto direi, che la scarpa non fosse troppo 
larga di maniera, che ’] piede quasi entro vi node; et cosi altre 
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simile cose. Sonnovi ancora qualche parole, che non hanno la for- 
mazione italiana, com’ é, fossete, la qual in lingua toscana si dice 
fossi et in veneziana foste; et é quello, che nel vostro libro desi- 
dererei che si mutasse; il che perd al vostro giudizio rimetto, et 
se sono stato troppo audace imputatelo a lo amore, che vi porto, 
che in effetto vorrei, che le cose vostre tollessero ogni cagione a le 
genti maligne da poterle riprendere. .. .’™ 

This long quotation from Trissino summarizes accurately the 
main criticism leveled at Equicola’s cumbersome and affected style. 
A similar observation appears in the writings of Girolamo Verita 
to whom Equicola had sent his treatise on the Italian language 
Osservantia de la Italica lingua,” asking Verita’s opinion on that 
work. Verita’s comments read in part as follows: ‘‘ Doct.iss.Mess. 
Mario mio. La Osservantia de la Italica lingua per voi com- 
posta ..., é ne le mie mani pervenuta; .. . per la strictura che 
ne la lettera vostra mi havete fatto non posso con voi non parlare 
ingenuamente come con amico singulare. Etiam molte cose et il 
pit de le ragioni dedutte et regule di essa volgar lingua mi pareno 
tanto latine quanto é la latinita istessa, et parole ancor assai la- 
tinamente prolate, il che da molte persone di questa lingua materna 
observantissime sole esser biasimato. Se voi di questo non tenete 
eura, come che |’una sia dal’a!tra discesa né quasi sia posibile ben 
de l’una senza l|’altra parlare né formar norme né regula, quanto 
é per il resto, satisfatissimo me ne rimango. . . . Et rendovi gratie 
infinite che dignato vi habiate farmi participe di cosa tanto nobile 
prima che a tutti si fatta commune.’™ These lengthy discussions 
are important not only for the light they throw on the importance 
of Equicola whose style was thus thoroughly discussed but also 
because they reflect the preoccupations and the problems of the 
writers of the Italian Renaissance with the forms of language at 
the time when the Italian tongue had not yet been fixed. 

A man enjoying the favorite position of Equicola could not 
escape envy and the effects of court intrigues as we can see by the 
celebrated ‘‘baruffa’’ with Tehaldeo.” There is not enough evi- 
dence, however, to justify the virulent epigram written by Niec- 
colé d’Areo after Equicola’s death: 


Extinxi et traxi moriens vitia omnia mecum, 
Equicola; heu saeclum iam sine labe. 
vale!® 
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But just as the hyperbolic praise proffered to Equicola were un- 
doubtedly inspired in part by the position he held as the influential 
secretary to the leading princes of the Renaissance, many of the 
satires can probably be explained by the jealousy of less successful 
contenders for the same honors. 

Equicola occupies a decidedly secondary place among the writers 
of the Renaissance and his prolix works are not much read today. 
Yet some of the greatest critics acknowledge his merits. Pio Rajna 
ealls the Cronaca di Mantova ‘‘una delle opere pid’ ragguardevoli,’’ 
and the De Natura ‘‘un’opera capitale.”” What is almost unani- 
mously eriticized in Equicola is a lack of measure, a language 
which resembles Latin too closely, an exaggerated display of erudi- 
tion. But these are precisely the defects of the period in which he 
was educated. Carducci’s comments on the excessive love for eru- 
dition which was manifested in Naples more than in the other eap- 
itals of learning, could be adduced in extenuation of Equicola’s 
defects; it is in this environment that he was brought up, and he 
became later a member of the Neapolitan Accademia del Pontano. 
‘*Napoli,’’ says Carducci, ‘‘nel Quattrocento con la sua Accademia 
Pontaniana promuove e coopera anche pili che essa Roma al movi- 
mento di restaurazione dell’arte classica e della poesia latina 
quella folla di grammatici e retori, di filologi e eruditi, che em- 
pierono di lor fatiche la maggior parte del secolo, pitt lavoranti che 
costruttori.’™ Though Equicola’s most productive years were from 
1500 to 1525, he was essentially a man of the Quattrocento. He 
spoke and wrote Latin more easily than Italian. He possessed a 
wide knowledge of the Latin and Greek classics. Several of the 
works which made him famous in his time are Latin discourses; 
others are little treatises in dialogue form, like the Nec Spe nec 
Metu, the De Opportunitate, literary genres dear io the humanists, 
written in a flamboyant oratorical style. All of Equicola’s writ- 
ings are replete with erudite and philosophical references. His 
major works, the De Natura d’amore and the Cronaca di Mantova, 
are in Italian; but his volgare is interspersed with latinisms, and 
the structure of the sentence is patterned more closely after the 
structure of Latin. It was then fashionable to appear learned and 
scholarly and even the scheming tyrants of the Quattrocento lis- 
tened with admiration to the lengthy Latin discourses of ambassa- 
dors or occasional orators. These excesses, parodied in the Mac- 
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cheroniche of Folengo, and in France in the queer speeches of the 
‘‘Eeolier Limosin’’ of Rabelais, subsided later when a more ma- 
ture appreciation of the classics developed a new concept of beauty 
consisting in the harmony between form and thought. 

Equicola’s style may be the result of his Latin education or a 
concept of the volgare prevalent in his time. Girolamo Verita, in 
the letter quoted above, defined thus the volgare: **. . . una lingua 
italiana, figlia diretta del latino,’ and Equicola himself revealed 
his own propensities in his appreciation of G. Battista Alberti: 
‘*Questo serisse due libri d’amore, la sua lingua é materna toscana, 
facile, elegante, dolce e tutta in la serittura, et in parole imitabile, 
prossima alla letteratura latina.”™ In another passage, Equicola 
apologizes for having rendered in an inadequate language the 
thoughts previously expressed in Latin. ‘‘Questo @ quanto mi é 
parso raccogliere a mio proposito da Latini. So certo pareranno 
alquanto fredde, per esser redutte in (uesto stile il quale non ha 
la elegantia, et nitor pare al latino, la elocutione, et detti poetici. 
In questa lingua non posso sempre correspondere, et io pil tosto 
ho voluto da loro sensi non lontanarme, che parer scrittore de Pa- 
ragrafi.’™ Such conviction would explain that, although Equicola 
was a close friend of Bembo, he did not share the latter’s ideas of 
purism on the question of language. One senses, however, that at 
times Equicola is conscious of the lack of polish in his style for 
which he offers an occasional justification. He writes: ‘‘ Barba- 
rismo, e solecismo in ogni nostro parlar, et serivere, sono vitii 
degni di castigo se per ignorantia se commettono: li medesmi vitii 
deventano virtt se pensatamente con arte, et giudiucio si usan.’™ 
He thinks, besides, and many in his time shared that opinion, that 
form is less important than content, and that ‘‘in giardini fertili 
non me offende una festuca nelli sentieri, et in uno arbore frut- 
tifero non noto uno puomo men buono.’™ 

It would then appear that Equicola played in his time a role 
much greater than is generally acknowledged by modern ecrities 
of Italian literature. No one will contend, of course, that he ever 
reached the stature of his more celebrated contemporaries, but it 
is significant that so many of them spoke so highly of him. Even 
the mere mention of his name—for several texts of this paper are 
not expressedly opinions—is an attestation of his importance. In 
relation to permanent values, he is decidedly a secondary figure. 
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But a writer should be judged also by the relative standards of 
values prevalent in his time. He was at once an actor and a wit- 
ness to many historical events; a poet and a eritie of poetry; a lit- 
erateur and a critic of literature; an erudite. Finally, as a theorist 
of love, which is no doubt his greatest claim to fame, he assembled 
a tremendous amount of historical or legendary information and 
thus became one of the sources from which many of his suecessors 
will draw. Already a man of the Renaissance for his universality, 
though not for his concept of style, which is defective, his person- 
ality and his work would justify a wider investigation. 
SANTINA C. Via. 
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senza questi pochi versi; co i quali saluti V.S. et esso M.o Michele quanto 
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posso el pit! le R.do et me insieme con lui. Ricordivi alle volte V.S. che 
io sono vostro. State sano.” Ibid. 

* Rajna, “Per chi studia l’Equicola,” 369. 

* Luzio-Renier, “La coltura ... ,” Giornale Storico, XXXIV, (1899), 
14, note. 

® Bertolotti reads these words as “le sue storie,” and interprets them 
as a reference to the Cronaca di Mantova. Bibliofilo, VI, (1885), 8. 

* Luzio-Renier, “La coltura ... ,” Giornale Storico, XXXIV, (1899), 
14, note. Bertolotti (see note 69 above), gives a slightly different ver- 
sion of that letter. 

7 Renier, “Per la cronologia ... ,” 218, note. 

* Rajna, “Per chi studia... ,” 369. 

* Cronaca di Mantova, Proemio, Libro quarto. 

“ Remigio Sabbadini, “Una satira contro Battista Pio,” Giornale Sto- 
rico della Letteratura Italiana, XXVII, (1896), 185. 

* Hoc volumellulum scaturitans honorificabilitudivitationibus glossa- 
mente seu locutationis piomarianae mariopioneaeve Chalcotipatum est in 
sulcuva Sebastide impedimento cathegetae hermoforsprut Alectryadelphu 
Cylismathiperionio Altero ab undecumo supra Millesumum Quingentesu- 
mum mene thargelionis.” Jbid., 186. 

* Traiano Boccalini, De Ragguagli di Parnaso, Venezia, 1624, ragg. XIV, 
pp. 74-75; passage also quoted in Luzio-Renier (“Per la cronologia... ,” 
218 note). Boccalini quotes further from that work: “I] primo dunque 
che avanti Apollo si presentasse fu M. Equicola, il quale a sua maesta 
cosi disse. lo (Serenissimo Re dei Pianeti) benessimo conosco sfaccia- 
tissima temerita esser la mia, con la debol fatica di questi miei scritti, 
né quali altrui mi sono forzato di mostrar la natura dell’Amore, pretender 
da vostra Maesta la pretiosa mercede, il ricco patrimonio di qualla fama 
eterna che que’ godono che ella fa degni della gloriosa patria*di Parnasso. 
Ma l’alta benignita ch’ella usa con gli amatori delle buone lettere cosi 
largamente supplisce a pochi meriti di ogni uno, ch’io con esso lei ardisco 
di essercifar l’essorbitante usura di donarli poco per ricever molto.” 
When one considers the small merits of some of the poets whom Boccalini 
presented as contenders for the Apollonian paradise, one cannot help 
wondering what sort of animosity caused him to be so severe towards 
Equicola. 

7 Ibid. 

** Morsolin, Lettere di Trissino in Giangiorgio Trissino, no. XLI. 

” This work is believed to be identical, at least in part, with Institu- 
tioni al comporre in ogni sorta di rima, printed for the first time in 1541, 
that is sixteen years after the death of Equicola. 

* Luzio-Renier, “La coltura... ,” Giornale Storico, XXXIV, (1899), 19. 

" Cian, “Una baruffa letteraria ... ,” 387-90. 

"= Santoro, Della vita e delle opere, p. 98. 

*’ Rajna, “Per chi studia l’Equicola,” 364. 

“Quoted by Flamini, Antologia della critica e deil’erudizione, Napoli, 
1914, I, p. 410. 

* De natura d’amore, Vinegia, 1536, Libro I, p. 28. 

“ Ibid., p. 179. 

* Tbid., p. 70 verso. 

* Ibid., p. 3 verso. 





THE “EPISTOLARIO” OF VINCENZO MONTI 
AS A MIRROR OF THE TIMES 


ONTI described himself as a man ‘‘doomed ‘to write letters.’’ 

One of his letters he calls the thirtieth of that day, one the 
sixtieth of another day. This may be exaggeration or possibly 
humor. But he was a truly accomplished letter-writer. He wrote 
official letters and personal letters, but the latter predominate in 
the correspondence, at least in the part that has survived. He wrote 
to his family—-his father, brothers, nephews, wife, daughter, son- 
in-law. He wrote to prominent people—Tiraboschi, Bodoni, Cesa- 
rotti, Fosecolo, Pindemonte, Mme. de Stael and to numerous others 
throughout northern Italy. Monti had the ability to dramatize the 
event of the moment, important or not. Unerringly he could single 
out the interesting or the salient qualities of a situation and set 
them down in a comparatively brief space, so that for the time 
being, at least during the reading of the letter, the situation 
described seems of demanding importance. In his letters Monti 
showed insight into reality, flexibility, enthusiasm, a caustie spirit, 
wit, irony, venom, spite. He wrote well and clearly, and so on the 
whole did those who corresponded with him. 

The Bertoldi edition of Monti’s letters, in six volumes, is mag- 
nificent.’ It has an enormous number of letters, some 3,000, writ- 
ten by Monti and to or about him, and copious informative notes 
at the end of many letters. My impression is that Monti’s extra- 
ordinary energy for these letters was at its height from about 1779 
to 1810. After that it waned. He still wrote many letters, but they 
were shorter, more concerned with business that had to be treated. 
In the very last years of his life his acute suffering from an eye 
ailment naturally interfered with all of his activity. 

Let us see how his attitudes—as a city man, a family man, a 
man of letters, as a political observer, as a patriot, as a man given 
to polemics, as a feminist and as a realist—can be summarized. 
At best this will be a jumbled and kaleidoscopic picture. 

Monti was a man of the city, not of the country, although he 
shows occasional appreciation of rural tranquility. He felt at home 
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in Rome in the first part of his mature life, in Milan in the second. 
Living in cities seemed to give him a sense of power and to make 
him feel in touch with the world. Yet he could rant about the cor- 
ruption, the fanaticism and the political isolation of Rome and 
about the cold of Milan and about his bitter enemies, real and per- 
haps sometimes imaginary, in both places. 

Wherever he lived, Monti remained deeply attached to his fam- 
ily, whose properties were in the vicinity of Fusignano in the prov- 
inee of Ravenna. In the earlier part of the Epistolario are letters 
to his father, but more to his brothers. In the later part are many 
letters to his nephews, a few to his wife and daughter, many to 
his son-in-law. For the most part this is a down-to-earth corre- 
spondence. While Vincenzo Monti was in Rome, he wanted money 
and goods from his relatives; they wanted ‘‘influence’’ from him. 
Apparently both sides got some fraction of what they wanted. It 
is all very human and natural, both the affection and the anger. 
For undoubtedly a vein of bitier enmity and jealousy over prop- 
erty matters runs through the correspondence between Vincenzo 
and his brother Francesco, who, if we are to believe Vincenzo, con- 
sistently withheld from Vincenzo what was his just due. Yet Vin- 
cenzo often so coats these bickerings with affectionate language 
that we have to pinch ourselves and reread other ieiters to recog- 
nize the true situation. And in the letters to his nephews loving 
phrases are mixed with denunciations, particularly against Giusep- 
pino, and again based on financial matters, this time connected 
with the dowry rights of Vincenzo’s son-in-law. The comparatively 
few letters to his wife and daughter are.a little humdrum. A\l- 
though affectionate and considerate enough, they certainly do not 
do justice to Monti’s elsewhere facile pen. Instead of to his 
daughter he saw fit usually to write to her husband, Giulio Per- 
ticari, who had intellectual interests in common with Monti. 

However down-to-earth when he wrote many of his. letters, 
Monti, was consciously an intellectual snob and a great disdainer 
of mediocrity. At the same time, however, he. was habitually 
friendly to young writers who sent him samples of their work. He 
wrote a great deal about his embarrassing Bassvilliana, his trag- 
edies, his Bardo della selva nera, his werk on:the Crusca dictionary, 
his translation of the Iliad. He-supported.the traditional theory 
that the composition of a tragedy. was almdst a.neeessity for. an 
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ambitious writer, and he believed that in general, despite Alfieri, 
Italy was deficient in tragedy. 

In his early years in Rome Monti’s political feelings were un- 
doubtedly mildly conservative. He expressed few decided opinions, 
but he did not hesitate to point out the evils of the city—cor- 
ruption, stagnation, isolation, clerical rule. Yet he feared the com- 
ing of the French. His feelings about this, however, were mixed. 
At times he seemed to fear not so much the French themselves 
as the effect that their coming might have on a fanatical popula- 
tion. Then he seemed to be won over to become a great admirer 
of liberty and republican rule and very particularly an admirer of 
Napoleon. His letters through the nineties are rich sources of in- 
formation about the feeling of the times. To a modern, sated with 
the technica] pertection of the Associated and the United Press, 
which seem to be realizing their Utopia of giving the news even 
before events have happened, the picture sketched by Monti about 
such dramas as the uncertainty over what may have happened 
to Napoleon in Egypt, is really fascinating. Monti’s letters about 
the new Cisalpine Republic reflect enthusiasm, maintained for a 
considerable time. Then the enthusiasm and interest seem to wane, 
to be converted almost into indifference, as if Monti had wearied 
of it all and wanted to retire to intellectual life. The transforma- 
tion of Napoleon into an emperor does not kindle the spark of ex- 
citement that we might have expected. Possibly it clashed with 
Monti’s ideas of the logical proprieties. The campaigns in Spain 
and Russia and the battle of Waterloo pass almost unnoticed in 
these letters. To be sure, Monti writes that the armies of France 
are doubtless invincible unless betrayed, but in general he seems 
able to forget the wars. He shows little appreciation of the politi- 
eal significance of England or Russia. France is the center of 
things political, with Austria a prominent secondary figure. As 
for Italy, Monti expresses the opinion that she will never be totally 
free. He did not want her to be a part of France. Evidently he 
became somewhat disillusioned with republican processes and the 
‘feoming of the scum to the top.’’ And naturally no one would 
eare to list Monti among those of whom the stuff of heroes and 
martyrs is made. Better a holy peace, he says, than a holy war. 
In brief, he was an enlightened man, but he could compromise. 

In such passages Monti betrays, not surprisingly, a conflict be- 
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tween xenophobia and xenophilia. France is the principal recipient 
of both sentiments, if one disregards the independent sections of 
Italy as rivals, although in the linguistic question the antipathy 
to Florence is more evident. On the whole Monti’s attitude toward 
France may be described as one of admiration. At times, however, 
his Italian susceptibilities are hurt, and he attacks France. He 
claims on one occasion that French writers have been guilty of 
countless plagiarisms from Italian writers. When busied with his 
Bardo della selva nera, he is disturbed at the effect it will produce 
in France and even says that only two people in France are capable 
of understanding it on account of the language barrier. And in 
another letter he states that Italians do not arrogate to themselves 
literary despotism, as do the French, although, except in tragedy, 
they are superior to other modern peoples. He rushes to the de- 
fense of Dante, although here, too, he is reasonable and deprecates 
arid passages in the Comedy. To Monti Italy is the placido porto 
dei buoni studi and Rome is the place for the cultivation of the 
fine arts. 

In fact, the first impression one gets of Monti in the Epistolario 
is that of an urbane, human, kindly person. And that impression 
remains. But it is not the only one. We are in touch with a com- 
plex individual—often reasonable, but capable of great vanity, 
thin-skinned, grudge-bearing. He does not believe in taking things 
submissively. He is self-justifying and polemical. Of course he 
always returns good for evil: to hear him tell it, he is wronged by 
enemies from the early days in Rome to the end of his life. Aside 
from family wuarrels, those with Fosecolo and Acerbi are perhaps 
the outstanding ones. After a period of friendship with Foscolo, 
in which Monti called him quell’acuto ed ingegnoso matto di 
Foscolo and referred to his meraviglioso e strano cervello, Monti 
became indignant at what Foscolo had done to a friend and could 
see no good in him. More violent was the conflict with Acerbi, edi- 
tor of the Biblioteca Italiana, whom Monti presumably regarded 
as a usurper of his own claims to be literary arbiter. Monti re- 
sisted all efforts, even those of his son-in-law, to heal this breach. 
Another spiteful outbreak took place against a young Greek, 
Mustoxidi, whom Monti had at one time considered as a husband 
for his daughter. Later he took offense at something and could 
not tolerate Mustoxidi. This ease was unusual in that Monti forgot 
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his spite and became friendly again with Mustoxidi. And not the 
least fascinating of the polemics was that with the Florentine 
academicians of La Cusea. That quarrel has of course an important 
place in the history of the language, and even though Monti may 
write about it in exaggerated terms, it is comforting to have a man 
of real position dare to defy the Tuscans and to assert the rights 
of Lombards and others to a little linguistic independence. 

In defining Monti’s attitudes, it is always somewhat hard to 
pin him down. Some might deny him, for instance, the name of 
feminist, and certainly his advice to his daughter on her marriage 
—to subordinate all her life to that of her husband—sounds sus- 
piciously unfeministic. But indications of respect for the other 
sex are so numerous that they cannot be disregarded. Many of the 
letters written to women indicate a community of interest in lit- 
erary and social affairs, and others contain allusions to the intel- 
iectual aetivities of women. Perhaps he was more feministie out- 
side the family than in it. The correspondence with Mme. de Stael 
is highly interesting. Monti was enchanted by her and wrote her 
long and. eloquent letters. Most striking is his worry that she should 
be disdainful of Italy and Italian literature, and still stronger is 
his effort to reconcile her to the fine arts and to Rome as repre- 
sentative of the fine arts. Mme. de Stael might well have been 
taken aback by the ardor of these letters, but maybe they fell in 
with her own sentiments and she loved them. Those letters from 
her to Monti that are published by Bertoldi show complete eordi- 
ality and intellectual eommunicn. 

As a background for the domestic happenings and the hitdeal 
and intellectual discussions in the letters Monti gives relatively 
few objective descriptions of life and customs, betraying perhaps 
little sociological interest. On the other hand, there are an enor- 
mous number of passing allusions that reveal the society of his 
time. His account of Napoleon’s energy, his advice to Fusignano 
on how. to receive a Roman nobleman, his account of a trip by 
stage-coach from Milan to Verona, Costanza Monti’s picture of her 
manner of life as a married woman, Vineenzo’s tale of the fear 
inspired by a vicious bull—these are priceless vignettes. And one 
can follow the long series of distressing illnesses. suffered by him 
and his family, the sending of sausages and-cloth through the eus- 
toms; the agricultural life, theatrical performances, appointments 
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of professors, crime in Rome and Milan, the heat and the cold: in 
fact, a patient search might find abundant fragments for recon- 
structing the daily life of Monti’s time. 


This hasty analysis of Monti’s Epistolario was undertaken from 
a desire on the part of the writer to make certain comparisons 
with Leopardi. It seemed logical to confront Leopardi’s reactions 
with those of other men of letters—Goldoni, Alfieri, Carlo Gozzi, 
Monaldo Leopardi—who wrote memoirs or letters reflecting a some- 
what similar environment. Among such writers Monti is an in- 
evitable choice. He had many tastes similar to those of Leopardi— 
the classics, jealousy for Italy and Italian letters, a substantial but 
not overwhelming xenophobia, impatience with rural life and a 
feeling for form. In spite of his vanity and pettiness, his quarrels, 
illnesses, changes of heart, reversals of position, Monti gives the 
impression of a man who knew how to live and how to accommodate 
himself. In a practical sense he was successful ; Leopardi was not. 
Monti could compromise better; from the standpoint of social rela- 
tions he understood human nature better. He was, in fact, better 
suited for existence. Perhaps one may surmise that under no cir- 
cumstances would a Monti have written the Canti, whereas if Leo- 
pardi had been as relatively successful in a worldly sense as Monti, 
he might not have written them either. 

JOHN VaN HoRNE 


Carleton College 


>It has been used for all the references in this survey. 








THE ROMAN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 
IN ITALY 


LTHOUGH Shakespeare’s most Roman play of them all, Julius 
Caesar, was his first to be translated into Italian (1756) and 
although it has established a record of performances in Italy which 
compares favorably with his successful non-Roman plays, a study 
of Italian stage repertoire and Shakespearian translations provides 
evidence that most of his Roman plays have not been elsewhere, or 
any more popular, that is to say, than their dramatie and other 
deficiencies would lead us to expect. 

The first Italians to become acquainted with Shakespearian 
plays were, of course, travellers to England during the poet’s life- 
time; but the first known mention in writing was not made until 
1667 in a Relazione inedita of a journey to England, travel notes, 
which Piero Rebora has attributed to Magalotti, the translator of 
Milton and Phillips.* In these notes Shakespier (sic) is referred to 
together with Drayton and Johnson (sic). Other recently uneov- 
ered writings of seventeenth-century Italians give obscure hints of 
acquaintance with works by Shakespeare,’ and in 1705 there ap- 
peared the Italian drama, Ambleto, by Apostolo Zeno, which al- 
though it has little in common with Shakespeare’s treatment of the 
old legend contained in Saxo Grammaticus’ Gesta Danorum is also 
derived from that source, and may be considered as indirect evi- 
dence of the great fame of Shakespeare’s tragedy. Zeno’s Ambleto 
was produced in English at the Haymarket Theatre in 1712, but 
without success. 

According to Max J. Wolff and P. Van Tieghem, it was the 
Abbé Antonio Conti of Padua, philosopher and man of letters 
and resident in London in 1715-18, who first made some critical 
estimate of a Shakespearian play.’ It appears, however, that his 
comments are based on a reading of an adaptation of Julius Caesar 
by John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, whose friend, he had be- 
come.“ Eight years after his London residence Abbé Conti in a 
preface to his tragedy Jl Cesare (Faenza, 1726) addressed to Ja- 
copo Martelli makes further remarks on the drama, which reveal 
a typical Italian preference of those times for the French theatre.* 
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In fact Conti’s remarks, making but the vaguest mention of Shake- 
speare’s omonimous play, and nevertheless received with general 
approbation, demonstrate with sufficient clarity, that a taste for 
French classic drama precluded any widespread knowledge or ap- 
preciation of Shakespeare in Italy. Furthermore Italy needed 
qualified purveyors of English eulture. One of the first of these 
was Rolli, a man of great general learning for those times, thirty 
years a resident in England where he had access to the London 
cultural cireles, a master of the English language as he demon- 
strated by his accurate if uninspired translation of Paradise Lost, 
and a man possessing a thorough acquaintance with many works 
of Shakespeare. His writings prove this, even if they contain no 
reference to the Roman tragedies. 

The first true version of a Shakespearian Roman play was Canon 
Valentini’s Giulio Cesare. The Canon was a professor of ecclesi- 
astical history at the University of Siena and his work was pub- 
lished there by Agostino Bindi in 1756.° Valentini’s attention had 
been drawn to this drama of Voltaire’s tragedy Le Mort de César, 
the work which led Algarotti to send his important letter to 
Franchini.’ Valentini was’ probably influenced by the interest 
aroused by Voltaire’s play, but also, indirectly, by Conti’s esti- 
mate: these were literary events well known to men of letters of 
that time. It is not probable that the sixteenth century Caesarian 
myth by Orlando Pescetti had any influence on eighteenth century 
interest in the subject. Julius Caesar was an attractive play from 
the producer’s point of view: easy to translate and easy to stage 
in comparison with many other Shakespearian works. 

Canon Valentini affronted his task without a knowledge of 
English. Nor did he know the adaptations of La Place or the 
German version published in 1741. In his Novelle Letterarie di 
Firenze (1763) Giovanni Lami writes that Domenico Valentini 
‘‘privately taught Tuscan to English knights who paid him well.’’ 
Valentini evidently asked some of his kind English acquaintances 
who knew Italian to help him to translate Shakespeare’s work be- 
cause he openly and unashamedly ealls himself ‘‘co-translator.’’ 
Nevertheless, Valentini’s version following the text of ‘‘Sig. Teo- 
baldo’’— no doubt referring to Lewis Theobald’s edition — was 
well known to the cultured people of the time. For F. A. Zae- 
earia it was ‘‘a piece of scened history’’ somewhat overladen with 
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personages and events.’ This judgment coincides with that of 
Cesarotti in the introductory Ragionamento to Voltaire’s Mort de 
César: ‘‘The English tragedy by Shakespeare which has this title 
could more reasonably be called the Roman Republic, because it 
is nothing but the versified history of the Roman revolutions.’’ 

Although Conti was responsible for calling attention to the 
tragedy of Julius Caesar, Algarotti must also be mentioned for hav- 
ing made several observations on the play after having seen it 
acted in London in 1736. These notes no doubt helped to maintain 
an interest on the subject.’ Other references to Julius Caesar are 
to be found in the Storia critica dei teatri antichi e moderni by 
P. Napoli Signorelli, published in Naples in 1789, and in the work 
of a Jesuit father, G. Andres, Dell’origine, progressi, stato attuale 
d’ogni letteratura, which was published in Parma in 1785. These 
observations were of little critical value and Signorelli’s were even 
inaccurate. But they serve to show that Julius Caesar must have 
been the play which awakened interest for Shakespeare in Italy. 
As time passed, Shakespeare became better known, thanks to Ba- 
retti’s writings; and a more precise knowledge of the texts appears 
even in the works of lesser writers of the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

After Valentini’s translation of Julius Caesar, there came, 
chronologically, the unpublished translations of Hamlet and Othello 
by Alessandro Verri, which have been recently studied with great 
eare. Others followed in Verri’s footsteps, and those who knew 
French could familiarize themselves with Shakespeare in Theatre 
Anglois by La Place published in 1745-7, even though this collection 
often contained summaries of the plays instead of a complete trans- 
lation. Le Tourneur’s French full translation, published in 1776, 
became the most admired and read by cultured people, while 
Giustina Renier Michiel, Cesarotti’s friend, was working on her 
well known translations directly from the English. Her Othello 
and Macbeth appeared in 1798, and Coriolanus in 1800. Thus, at 
the beginning of the new century, thanks to Renier Michiel, the 
second Roman tragedy by Shakespeare appeared in Italian. She 
translated from Pope’s edition and no doubt she compared the most 
difficult passages with Le Tourneur’s translation, as has been re- 
cently demonstrated.” 

Translations became more accurate and reliable in the 1800’s. 
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The first translator to appear in that century is Michele Leoni 
who, in 1811, published a translation of Julius Caesar, and in 1819 
a fourteen volume edition of the works of Shakespeare, which came 
out in Verona. Next Ignazio Valletta presented still another ver- 
sion of Julius Caesar in 1830, followed, in 1838, by Teatro com- 
pleto di Shakespeare tradotto dall’originale inglese in prosa ita- 
liana in two volumes, edited by Carlo Rusconi in Padua. In 1881, 
Giulio Careano offered the Italian public the Opere di Shakespeare 
in a twelve-volume edition published in Milan. Up to recent times 
this has been considered one of the most genuine Shakespearian 
translations. 

The nineteenth century translations of separate plays, some un- 
worthy of much attention such as Julius Caesar, for example, done 
by the famous actor Ernesto Rossi, who used to play the parts of 
Caesar and Coriolanus (see his Quarant’anni di vita artistica, 
Florence, 1890) are not very important for establishing the fortune 
of the Roman plays in Italy.” In the eighteenth century, when 
Italy greatly appreciated the ancient Roman spirit, Julius Caesar 
was always read with great enthusiasm; in the nineteenth century 
Coriolanus was very well-liked, but Julius Caesar was still liked 
probably because of political reasons more than anything else. 

The articles written by Giuseppe Mazzini in 1830, Del dramma 
storico and Della fatalita considerata come elemento drammatico, 
kept the interest in Shakespeare alive, even though Shakespeare 
was not Mazzini’s ideal. And also with Jl Cesarismo, dedicated to 
the students of the University of Palermo and published in ‘‘ Unita 
Italiana,’’ May 17, 1865, the Italian patriot takes the life of Caesar 
written by Louis Napoleon as a pretext and, though putting for- 
ward other problems, still calls attention to the story and therefore 
indirectly on Shakespeare’s play. Julius Caesar was the only 
Roman play which was acted regularly in the nineteenth century 
and often received with great enthusiasm for political reasons. The 
other great Shakespearian tragedies, however, aroused other kinds 
of enthusiasm: Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, Romeo and 
Juliet were presented with the century’s great scenic interpreta- 
tions given by such actors as Gustavo Modena, Tommaso Salvini, 
Ernesto Rossi, and Alemanno Morelli; to these names should also 
be added Salvatore Vigand, who was the greatest choreographer 
of the time and who arranged a ballet adaptation of Coriolanus. 
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As Gigli says, Julius Caesar was probably more popular than the 
other Roman tragedies because the Italians saw an anti-dictatorial 
attack in it.” The operas based on the Roman plays, such as Han- 
del’s, R. Schuman’s, and Malipiero’s Julius Caesar and Anthony 
and Cleopatra, together with the numerous ‘‘overtures’’ that have 
been composed even in recent years, have not in any way excited 
fresh interest in the original Shakespearian plays: the problems of 
music, by their own nature, concern other tastes. 

The situation has changed a little in recent years. Better trans- 
lations, some of them carried out with severe philological criteria, 
line by line, have offered new possibilities to directors and actors. 
Great actors, such as Tommaso Salvini, who from 1883 to 1886 
offered his famous interpretation of Coriolanus, and not only to 
Italian audiences, seem in some way to have compensated for the 
injustice done to the play in the past. In recent times we can re- 
member Gualtiero Tumiati’s interpretation of the Roman patri- 
cian. In this connection we must also mention Eleonora Duse, the 
great Italian actress, for her interpretation of the Queen of Egypt 
in Anthony and Cleopatra. Still more recently in 1935, director 
Ferdinando De Crucciati grandly presented a performance of 
Cortolanus in the midst of the ruins of the Basilica di Massenzio 
in Rome, using modern scenie and directive techniques and archaeo- 
logical sites to its advantage. In 1949 a similar production of 
Julius Caesar was given in Verona’s Roman theatre under Sal- 
vini’s direction. The atmosphere was no doubt ideal for these plays, 
and they were both performed with great ability and suggestive- 
ness.” It does not seem that for Titus Andronicus, or Cymbeline 
anything has ever been attempted beyond the translations men- 
tioned above. 

In conclusion, we cannot, especially referring to modern times, 
speak of a lack of success for the Roman plays in Italy, nor of a 
lack of interest in these plays and for that genre presented by 
Shakespeare. It can be said that there has always been interest 
from the eighteenth century to this day for Julius Caesar, and 
slightly less for Anthony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus. The sue- 
cess of the latter two was always in proportion to the degree of 
excellence of the actors and of the special setting sought out by 
the directors, as in the afore-mentioned performances. Julius 
Caesar is undoubtedly the Roman play which has in Italy always 
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been most successful. For the remaining Roman plays they have 
not been less appreciated because the Italian public was unre- 
sponsive to Shakespeare’s tragic art, or because of the Elizabethan 
background for old Rome, but simply because other works of 
Shakespeare have been more striking from an artistie point of view. 
[t can be said that the suecess of the Roman plays has been un- 
even, because the Italians have preferred Shakespeare’s more im- 


portant works. 
GIULIANO PELLEGRINI 


University of Pisa 
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WHITTIER’S KNOWLEDGE OF DANTE 


NASMUCH as John Greenleaf Whittier, by August 14, 1840, 
seems to have read Longfellow’s Voices of the Night (Cam- 
bridge, 1839) ,* and that little book contained five selections (total- 
ling 117 lines) from Dante’s Purgatory in Longfellow’s transla- 
tion,’ it is probable that he had read those selections. And since 
Dr. Thomas W. Parsons sent a gift copy of The First Ten Cantos 
of the Inferno of Dante Alighieri (Boston, 1843), presumably soon 
after the book was published in July, ‘‘To John G. Whittier with 
the respects of the Translator,’” it is likely that Whittier read 
those first ten cantos that summer. In any event, he mentioned 
Dante in his writings for the first time in September, 1843, when 
he wrote in ‘‘The Agency of Evil,’’ 


How he [the Devil] glooms, “in shape and gesture 
proudly eminent,” on the imortal canvas of Milton 
and Dante.‘ 


One would judge from this remark that he had read canto XX X1V 
of the Inferno, in which Satan is described, although if he had, 
he obviously at that date must have read it in some other transla- 
tion than Parsons’. In a continuation of the same article, pub- 
lished in October, he spoke of the ‘‘terrible . . . forest which Dante 
traversed on his way to the world of pain’’:* his reference here 
was to the ‘‘selva oscura’’ of canto I of the Inferno; and it is 
reasonably clear from what he said that he had read this canto, in 
which Dante tells repeatedly of the terrors of 


Esta selva selvaggia e aspra e forte, 
Che nel pensier rinnova la paura!* 


In 1844, in ‘‘Swedenborg,’’ he spoke of ‘‘ Dante’s terrible imagery ”’ 
and ‘‘the colossal and massive horror of the /nferno’”—-remarks 
which seem to imply that he had read all of the Inferno or at least 
a considerable part of it. In the next year he wrote in ‘‘ Yankee 
Gypsies,”’ 
But this dull, dark autumn day of thaw and rain,... 
wet beneath and above, reminding one of that rayless 
atmosphere of Dante’s Third Circle, where the infernal 
Priessnitz® administers his hydropathic torment,— 


“A heavy, cursed, and relentless drench,— 
The land it soaks is putrid.’ 


His mention of ‘‘Dante’s Third Circle’’ and his quotation” show 
that he had read canto VI of the Inferno; and obviously he had 
read it in Parsons’ translation.” 


234 
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In a review dated August 22, 1850, of The Morning Watch, he 
mentioned ‘‘Dante’s Inferno’’ and ‘‘the grand and awful fancies 
of the ‘dark Italian Hierophant.’’’’ In the poem “‘Burns’’ (1854) 
he spoke of 

The mournful Tuscan’s haunted rhyme,” 
and in ‘‘The Panorama’’ (1856) of 

glooms of Dante fringed with lurid fire.” 
Then in ‘‘A Word for the Hour’’ (1861) he wrote, 


Draw we not even now a freer breath, 

As from our shoulders falls a load of death 
Loathsome as that the Tuscan’s victim bore 
When keen with life to a dead horror bound?* 


lines which again suggest Whittier’s familiarity with the Inferno, 
in which victim after victim, ‘‘keen with life,’’ is morally and 
psychologically burdened with a ‘‘loathsosme’’ ‘‘load of death,’’ 
‘*bound’’ ‘‘to a dead horror.’’ Whittier seems to have intended 
victim as an abstract collective, referring to Jnferno characters, 
and not to have been referring to any particular one; however, 
Ugolino (of Inferno XXXII-XXXIITI) would be an excellent 
example. 

In 1865, probably about May 1, Parsons sent to Whittier a gift 
copy of Seventeen Cantos of the Inferno of Dante Alighieri.* The 
phrase ‘‘the lords of song,’’ used in *‘The Tent on the Beach’’ 
(1866), may be an echo of ‘‘quel signor de |’altissimo canto.’”™ 
In 1876 or soon afterward, presumably, Whittier acquired a copy 
of Parsons’ The Antepurgatorio (London, 1876).” In ‘‘The Rock- 
Tomb of Bradore’’ (1881) he wrote, 


Thy gates of rock should show 
The words the Tuscan seer 
Read in the Realm of Woe: 
Hope entereth not here! 


The reference here is clearly to the inscription Dante read over the 
gate of Hell, and the last line is a condensed paraphrase of 
Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’ entrate.” 


In a letter to Frances Sparhawk (dated April 2, 1881) he wrote, 
I like the “Little Pilgrim’s” story better than 
Dante’s picture of Heaven,—an old man sitting 
eternally on a high chair, and concentric circles 
of saints, martyrs, and ordinary church members, 
whirling around him in perpetual gyration, and 
singing “Glory!” Ah, me! it is idle to speculate 
on these things.”” 
But Dante never even suggests in his description of heaven that 
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God is an old man ;” he does not say that God sits eternally upon a 
throne.” Although he says that in the several revolving heavens 
he saw the souls of saints, martyrs, and other Christians, and some- 
times the souls danced in circles, these circles were not whirling 
around God; and when he saw the souls in the Empyrean in the 
presence of God, the souls were not whirling areund at all. What 
Whittier seems to have had in mind is the symbolie picture of God 
in his relation to the nine orders of angels that govern the spheres, 
beheld by Dante in the Crystalline Heaven: here God appeared 
as a blazing point of light, with nine concentric circles whirling 
around Him.” Moreover, Dante did hear all the heavenly host of 
souls sing the hymn Gloria Patri when he was in the Ileaven of the 
Fixed Stars (Par. XXVII, 1-3). So Whittier does seem to have 
read the Paradiso." although his ideas coneerning it are confused. 
And if he had read it, he must have done so at an earlier date or 
inattentively, and not very sympathetically.” 

His interest seems to have included also the Vita Nuova, for in 
the Preface (dated 1873) to Child Life in Prose (Boston, 1875)* 
he referred to it, quoted a phrase from section II of it (apparently 
in Charles Eliot Norton’s translation), and quoted, somewhat 
freely, about three lines from a passage of Boceaccio’s Life of 
Dante (which is given by Norton) : 

How we turn from the light dames and faithless 
cavaliers” of Boccaccio to contemplate his exquisite 
picture of the little Florentine, Beatrice, that fair 
girl of eight summers, so “pretty in her childish 
ways, so ladylike and pleasing, with her delicate 
features and fair proportions, of such dignity and 
charm of manner as to be looked upon as a little 
angel!”* And of all the creations of her illustrious 
lover’s genius, whether in the world of mortals or 
in the uninviting splendors of his Paradise,” what 
is there so beautiful as the glimpse we have of him 
in his Vita Nuova, a boy of nine years, amidst the 
bloom and greenness of the Spring Festival of 
Florence, checking his noisy merry-making in rapt 
admiration of the little Beatrice, who seemed to 
him “not the daughter of mortal man, but of God” ?” 


If Whittier was quoting from Norton’s 1867 volume, as seems 
likely, he probably had read all of the New Life;" but one cannot 
be sure, here, of his source, or of the extent of his reading.” It is 
clear, however, that he was strongly impressed by the beauty and 
charm of at least section II of the New Life.” 

It is also clear, from the references and quotations in Whittier’s 
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writings which have been presented, that he read, in translation, 
at least parts of the /nferno and Paradiso; and probably he read 
all of the Divine Comedy, though if he did read all of it, he did 
so with insufficient understanding and appreciation, especially of 
the Paradise. 

J. CHESLEY MATHEWS 
The University of California, Santa Barbara College 


* Thomas F. Currier, ed., Elizabeth Lloyd and the Whittiers, A Budget 
of Letters, Cambridge, 1939, pp. 21-22. 

*“The Celestial Pilot,” Purg. I], 138-51; “The Terrestrial Paradise,” Purg. 
XXVIII, 1-33; “Beatrice,” Purg. XXX, 13-33, 85-89; XXXI, 13-21. 

* The book, inscribed, as indicated, on the fore-title, is now in the Har- 
vard College Library. For information regarding this and two other books 
mentioned below under dates of 1865 and 1876 the writer of this article is 
indebted to Miss Carolyn Jakeman, of the Harvard College Library, and 
Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed’s typed bibliography of the writings of Parsons, 
in the same library. 

‘The Prose Works of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 1892), III, 251. 
Whittier’s quotation is from Milton, P.L. I, 590. He might have been 
stimulated by Parsons’ The First Ten Cantos of the Inferno to read all 
the rest of the Divine Comedy, and beyond Inferno X he would probably 
have used Cary’s translation. * Prose, III, 257. 

“Inf. I, 5f. Cf. also lines 7, 14f., 19-27, 44-48, 52-54, 88-90, 92. 

* Prose, III, 278, 279. 

*Vincenz Priessnitz (1799-1851), “der Begriinder der neuen Kaltwas- 
serkur.”—Der Grosse Brockhaus (Leipzig, 1933), XV, 118. 

* Prose 1, 327. 

” From Inf. VI, 8, 12. 

" Parsons’ rendering, in the 1843 edition, was as follows: 

One heavy—cursed—cold—relentless rain. 


The land it soaks is putrid with one stench. 
Whittier may have been quoting from memory, as there is a slight vari- 
ation between his quotation and Parsons’ text. 

2 Whittier on Writers and Writing, ed. Edwin H. Cady and Harry H. 
Clark (Syracuse, 1950), pp. 178f. 

™ The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 1892), IV, 96. 

“JTbid., III, 210. Thomas Carlyle had spoken of the “lurid fire of 
Dante” n 1827 in his essay on “The State of German Literature.”—Toyn- 
bee, Dante in English Literature (New York, 1909), II, 481. 

% Poetical Works, III, 219. 

%* The book, published in Boston in 1865, is in the Harward College 
Library, and is inscribed on the fly-leaf, “To John G. Whittier with the 
admiration and esteem of his friend and servant, T. W. Parsons. Boston, 
1865.” Professor Charles Eliot Norton added the date of May 1 to the in- 
scription in the copy sent to him. 

% Poetical Works, IV, 230, and Inf., IV, 95. 

™ The copy, with Whittier’s book-label in it, is in the Harvard College 
Library. Cf. notes 3 & 16. It seems likely that Parsons sent him also a 
copy of his translation of the entire Inferno (Boston, 1867). 
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* Poetical Works, I, 389, and Jnf., III, 1-11. 

* Pickard, S. T., Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 
1895), p. 668. 

™ St. Bernard is spoken of as old man (Par., XXXI, 59). 

2 When Whittier wrote “high chair,” possibly he was thinking of In- 
ferno I, 128, where Dante says that above, where the blessed are, is God’s 
“alto seggio.” Parsons’ version reads, “on his lofty throne almighty sits” 
(1843), “there His throne is,—there He dwells and sits” (1865). 

*% Par., XXVIII, 16-36. 

* Indeed, how could he like or dislike the work unless he had read it? 
For the Paradise he probably would have used Cary’s translation, or, after 
1867, Longfellow’s. ; 

* But Whittier was unsympathetic not merely with much in Dante, 
or his interpretation of much in Dante. George R. Carpenter remarks 
that Whittier (like a good many others in New England) had little sym- 
pathy with any creed which seemed to him mechanical, or with the 
political bigotry of any reigning church, as well as with what he regarded 
as a medieval conception of heaven. (John Greenleaf Whittier, Boston 
and New York, 1903, pp. 274 ff.) 

** Page vi; or see Cady and Clark, op. cit., pp. 199, 201. 

7 An echo of “le donne e i cavalier” (Purg., XIV, 109)? 

*The quotation is condensed, and otherwise varies a little from Nor- 
ton’s wording; nevertheless Whittier’s wording is closer to Noron’s than 
to any other translation of Boccaccio available for comparison. As re- 
gards this passage, Norton’s wording is the same in his “ “The New Life’ 
of Dante,” in the Atlantic Monthly, III, 62, Jan., 1859; in his The New 
Life of Dante. An Essay, with Translations (Cambridge, 1859), p. 2; and 
in his The New Life of Dante Alighieri (Boston, 1867), p. 101. 

*Cf., above, the attitude toward the Paradise expressed in the letter 
to Frances Sparhawk. 

*Cf. Vita Nuova, II, 8 [lines 34-35], p. 4, in Le Opere di Dante, Testo 
Critico (Firenze, 1921). The wording here is exactly that of Norton’s 
1867 version, p. 3. In Norton's little 1859 volume, p. 21, the not does not 
immediately precede the daughter. In the Atlantic article, III, 203f., Feb., 
1859, the translation differs still more: “She does not seem the daughter 
of a mortal, but of God.” It seems that Whittier did not use the Atlantic 
article, and that he probably used the 1867 volume; it is possible, though, 
that he used the 1859 version and slightly altered the wording. 

“Tu that edition one quoted passage is from p. 3 and the other from 
p. 101. 

#2In the 1859 volume, the two passages quoted both come in the first 
fourth of the book, approximately. Moreover, the 1859 volume does not 
give the whole of the V.N., but a summary and comment, with many 
translated passages. 

* His interest in the V.N. and D.C. is further suggested by the fact that 
he had in his home, hanging in the little parlor, where he is said to have 
done much of his writing, a picture of “Dante and Beatrice,” about eight 
inches wide by 14 inches high, and bearing an inscription of Paradiso I, 
64-67. (Information furnished by Mr. Robert Nunn, of the Whittier Home 
Association, Amesbury, Mass.) The picture is the line engraving of Ary 
Scheffer’s “Dante and Beatrice” published in 1855 by Goupil & Co. (re- 
viewed in The Crayon, II, 262, Oct. 24, 1855, and advertised in the same, 
II, 269, Oct. 31, 1855). 











INVESTIGATION OF ITALO-AMERICAN 
BILINGUALS 


OR THE purpose of this paper I shall restrict the term ‘‘bi- 

lingualism’’ to what might be called ‘‘phonie equilingualism.’’ 
By this definition, taking myself as an example, even though by 
now I use English more than my native languages, I would not 
include it in the analysis proper, because evidently I do exhibit a 
‘foreign accent.’’ An ‘‘equilingual bilingual,’’ then, is someone 
who speaks two languages and sounds like a ‘‘native’’ in both. 

What a ‘‘foreign accent’’ is, cannot readily be defined in sci- 
entific terms. It consists certainly as much in sequences as in 
entities, and kynesics also play a large part. Children or older 
people with several teeth missing may distort vowels and con- 
sonants almost to the point of unrecognizability, and still their 
pronunciation will not sound ‘‘foreign.’’ This is most likely due 
to the fact that they start these distorted phones with the correct 
‘*attitude,’’ ie. at the expected ‘‘base of articulation.’’ Another 
and probably equally important factor is that they accompany their 
utterances with the facial expression characteristic of a particular 
culture. All these factors have not yet been sufficiently investi- 
gated and for the time being all we can do is come to a more or 
less circular definition: a ‘‘foreign accent’’ is that which is so de- 
fined by the ‘‘native’’ speaker. 

The result of my analysis of the speech patterns of Italo-Amer- 
ican bilinguals bears out a fundamental psychological diversity 
between ‘‘phonesies’’ and ‘‘semiotics.’’ These are terms of Ber- 
nard Bloch and appear quite adequate, the former being concerned 
with asemantic items, while the latter is based on meaning. It is my 
belief that equilinguals probably make use of only one semantic 
system, but operate with two separate systems of ‘‘ phonesics.’’ 

Perhaps the latter statement is also a circular one, because I 
reached the conclusion that an individual is equilingual precisely 
as long as he keeps the two phonic systems apart. 

The articulation and perception of sounds are, so to speak, 
muscular habits of the mouth and the ear, habits, because they 
require no special effort, are not conscious and as far as I know, 
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there is no example of aphasia where random phonemes of the 
one language were substituted by those of the other language. 
There are recorded cases of aphasia in which one of the two lan- 
guages was lost in its entirety and when relearned was spoken 
with a ‘‘foreign accent.’’ The relearned language comes to be 
based—that is—on the phonemie system of the language which had 
been retained. 

The non-interference oi sound patterns is implied by Ronjat 
and Leopold’s child records. Weinreich (Languages in Contact, 
§2.12) also believes that assuming *‘two coexistent’’ phonie sys- 
tems, rather than a merged single system, probably corresponds 
more closely to the actual experience of the bilingual. 

My own field work produced the following data: There is no 
phonie carry-over when the individual is fully bilingual, both lin- 
guistically and culturally. The only mispronunciations occur at 
the very moment of transition from the one language to the other 
and as such as themselves symptomatic of the presence of a definite 
switch from one ‘‘base of articulation’’ to the other. Under strain 
the bilingual informant is liable to use a word of the other lan- 
guage, but is not likely to mispronounce it. (My informant’s 
Italian text is freely intermixed with English lexical items, espe- 
cially interjection and exclamations. Italian words, however, are 
not pronounced with an English ‘‘aecent’’ or vice versa.) 

Presumably the strongest proof for my assertion lies in the fact 
that even though my bilingual informant thinks more readily, i.e., 
faster in English, she still talks Italian with greater speed than 
English, as the relatively quicker articulation is an inherent supra- 
segmental feature of the language. 

The first linguistic manifestation of a second generation bi- 
lingual immigrant becoming monocultural seems to be his losing 
the intonational patterns of the old language. Intonation is the 
one phonological item which thus far appears to be tied up with 
culture. Of course, the speaker seldom realizes how much of in- 
tonation is emotional and idiolectic, and how much is part of the 
fundamental pattern of a particular language. 

Einar Haugen (‘‘Problems of Bilingual Description,’’ General 
Linguistics, Winter 1955) poses the following theoretical question : 
‘Do speakers identify phonemiecs, allophones, or phonetic compon- 
ents and are their criteria of identification structural or phonetic ?’’ 
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The examples of English and Norwegian presented by Mr. Haugen 
make me inclined to believe that what the speaker identifies is 
either the allophone or its phonetic components. I had previously 
come to the same conclusion from my own research with English 
and Italian. The problem needs further investigation, but for all 
practical purposes it may be assumed that the speaker does not 


make use of the phoneme, which is a mere abstraction. 

Iaugen’s term of the *‘compound diaphone’’ is certainly valid 
as referred to the process of learning a second language. In equi- 
lingualism, however, I would not go beyond Daniel Jones’ defini- 
tion of the diaphone, diaphones being allophones of two systems 
sharing the same phonetic features. 

On the other hand, I do believe that Haugen’s term *‘diamorph’”’ 
applies just as well to equilinguals. When it comes to morphology 
and all the other parts of speech which are connected with mean- 
ing, I found that the equilingual individual operates with one 
system only. (Phonological interferences which have caused his- 
torical changes in language probably date from a period of bilin- 
gualism which was not equilingualism. ) 

The frequent borrowing of English vocabulary items in Amer- 
ican immigrant languages is widely known. Gemirte terms are 
endless and constitute a productive feature. My research indi- 
cates that the bilingual individual is likely to have a single set of 
signifieds which according to the occasion he will express in the 
one language or in the other. What is usually termed as ‘‘semantic 
confusion,’’ I’d prefer to eall ‘‘confusion of signifiers.’’ A certain 
amount of the latter seems inevitable with the bilingual. Most equi- 
linguals will readily admit that they are constantly on guard 
against this confusion ; but the same individuals apparently do not 
feel any need of watching their pronunciation. 

The bilingual person will also dream in both languages. Dreams 
being unconscious, they can well serve as a testing ground. Par- 
enthetically, I should like to say that I have devised a system of 
verifying that dreams have language. (s.a. Weinreich, Languages 
in Contact, §2.42 (1)). Recentiy I read in PMLA (December 
1956, p. XI) that ‘‘A MeGill University Professor of Psychology 
has reported that some bilingual people dream in only one lan- 
guage, others in both... .’’ His conclusion coineides with mine, 
viz. that equilinguals dream in both languages. There are several 
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studies on bilingual dreams, but unforunately I was unable to con- 
sult them. 

In dreams as well as in thinking, in ‘‘inner speech,’’ and speak- 
ing proper, the division between the morphemes of the two lan- 
guages is mostly a subject division. The various possibilities of 
the latter have been listed by Weinreich (Languages in Contact, 
§ 3.42). 

Within this very field of subject division my assertion that the 
bilingual individual has a single semantic system is further sup- 
ported by the fact that a concept such as the one of chair, for ex- 
ample, is not expressed by an English word when the speaker is 
referring to the office, and in the other language when he is speak- 
ing of his home. Instead, the bilingual individual will use English 
when in the office or when dreaming of the office even when a 
chair in his home is mentioned in that connection and he will use 
the other language when at home although he is talking about the 
office chair. 

In the realm of morpho-phonology, a good example to help 
corroborate the thesis of this paper are what I would call ‘‘sound 
calques’’ or ‘‘homonyms by bilingual analogy.’’ In the accidental, 
but nevertheless frequent use by Italo-Americans of a word like 
Italian ridere in the sense of to read, correctly leggere, it is the 
overall sound of English to read which originates a pseudo-Italian 
verb ridere, homonymous with Italian ridere, to laugh. 

Formations of the type called ‘‘loan blends’’ by Einar Haugen, 
like tantanne for downtown, and Menarini’s (Ai Margini della 
lingua) azzoratti (that’s all right), vazzumara (what’s the mat- 
ter?), goraelli (go to hell) which show the influence of English 
meaning and English morphology, but are phonetically purely 
Italian, can be considered illustrative of my basic assertion. Under 
the same heading I would include some folk etymologies where the 
word in question is of foreign origin. 

Areas with a fairly homogenous Italo-American population, like 
New York City and Brooklyn, are productive in forming ‘‘loan 
blends.’’ An area with only a few Italian families living scattered 
among their English speaking fellow citizens, does not seem to go 
beyond the actual loan word treated as a sort of citation form. 
There is even some joking about word formations like tantanne 
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when talking of the speech habits of relatives or friends in New 
York. 

In two Germanic languages, like Norwegian and English, mor- 
phological overlapping is frequently combined with semantic over- 
lapping, as in Haugen’s example stikke. It has been stated this 
produces a ‘‘compound sign’’—which ultimately is the same as 
Haugen’s ‘‘diamorph.”’ 

Whoever has taught a foreign language has observed that in 
the beginning students are completely unaware of the fact that 
corresponding words do not cover exactly the same semantie shades. 
Realizing that there is only one message, the students spontane- 
ously assume the paralellism of vocabulary items. 

The bilingual speaker also has one message and two codes, but 
he knows that the codes are not parallel and that sometimes the 
language other than that of the utterance of the moment may 
provide a more suitable semantic shade. His relative freedom of 
selection also furnishes proof of a unified message. We are here 
confronted with a problem similar to choosing between one or the 
other of two similar Shakespearian quotations. 

The morphological carry-over is considerable, giving words like 
Italo-American giobba for English job. In Saussurian terms, the 
fact that such a word, a ‘‘signifier,’’ was created for a ‘‘signified’’ 
which has no equivalent in the Italian morphological system is 
evidence that in the speaker’s mind there is a single system of 
‘*signifieds,’’ viz, what Weinreich calls ‘‘compound sign.’’ Wein- 
reich himself (Languages in Contact, §2.13) does not express a 
conclusive opinion, but does seem definitely more inclined to agree 
with the unified psycho-linguistic system. 

The influence of English on Italian is infinitely greater than 
the vice versa and this is surely due to the fact that English is of 
the two languages the one which is more often and more widely 
used. Creations like giobba, ghella (English girl), ete., have vir- 
tually no limit, and besides these blends for ‘‘untranslatable”’ 
items there is a tendency within an Italian discourse to interject 
English words which represent a wide range of almost unpredict- 
able meanings. An expression such as board of directors has an 
exact Italian equivalent (consiglio d’amministrazione) ; but eultur- 
ally, this concept used in connection with a club rather than a 
business is so much more part of the United States than of Italy 
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that the Italian language newspaper of New York (JI Progresso 
Italo-Americano, December 8, 1956) prints the English form in the 
middie of its features which are otherwise entirely in Italian. 
The same newspaper is an inexhaustible source of loan transla- 
tions. The advertisements are sometimes quite funny. Somebody 
wanting a handyman stated his request in the following manner. 


Cercasi womo manuale. 

The influence of Italian on English is quite negligible. It is 
the language of the culture from which the bilingual stems— 
Italian, in our ecase—which is most influenced, not the language 
of the culture in which the bilingual lives. When talking English, 
the Italian bases are limited almost exclusively to ‘‘untranslatable’’ 
items, such as certain foods. 

Strangely enough, the introduction of Italian terms into English 
derives largely from English speakers in contact with speakers of 
Italian. Again, the language of the culture from which the speaker 
stems—English, in this case—appears to be the one more subject 
to impregnation. This hypothesis, however, still needs further 
investigation. 

To conclude, the data gathered for this paper are fairly con- 
vineing on the phonological level, while the area of ‘‘semiotics’’ 
must be further broken down and investigated. I am not ready to 
report on how the bilingual perceives grammatical items, such as 
‘‘tenses’’ and ‘‘moods’’ (ef. Weinreich, §2.12). 

What I am quite convinced of is the fundamental diversity of 
‘*phonesies’’ and ‘‘semioties.’’ The evidence seems to point to a 
unified semantic system and two separate phonic systems. It is 
the details, or rather the relationship of these two systems which 
I hope to elaborate in a subsequent study. 

WALBURGA VON RAFFLER-ENGEL 
New York 








SUGGESTIONS ON THE USE OF 
WRITTEN ACCENTS IN ITALIAN 


NE OF the most difficult tasks in the Elementary Italian class 

is the teaching of correct pronunciation. By dint of constant 

repetition and imitation, the various difficulties may be eventually 

solved. But, almost invariably, there creeps in an error which per- 

sists in making itself felt; this is the question of word stress. Is 

the word stressed on the penult or the antepenult? Does the stress 
slip back to the fourth or fifth syllable from the end? 

Some of our grammars, cognizant of the problem, have made 
attempts to facilitate recognition of stress. Thus we find ‘‘Italia,’’ 
“‘eamera, studio’’ written with italicized a, a, u respectively, 
showing that the italicized vowel bears the stress. Some grammars 
will also state that the open e and open o will always take the stress ; 
they show the open vowels thus: ¢, 9. Dictionaries, too, hasten to 
aid us. Thus, the spelling of the following: ‘‘interminabiie,’’ ‘‘ma- 
nuale,’’ ‘‘margine.’’ Note the use of the written accent. 


9? 66 


As long as these crutches are used, the student will bumble 
blithely along. The teacher hopes that the student will remember 
the stress. But alas!, students have a diabolical propensity to for- 
get. When these same words are met without the artificial spelling 
or the added accents, the student takes three shots at a four-syllable 
word and .. . the first two shots are wide of their mark! 

These fictitious aids are useful but short-lived. In one class a 
student was asked to read a head-line from one of our local, Italian 
newspapers. Four words out of six were mispronounced because of 
a faulty stress. 

For the record, let me state unequivocally and ‘* vivissima voce’’ 
that I love the Italian language, the language of Dante. It is not 
my intent to tamper with it or disturb the repose of one who con- 
tributed so much to its development. May my innocent remarks 
here never thunder into the Great Beyond; far be it from me that 
Dante, in his grave, should become a whirling dervish. My ex- 
periment is purely academic and is a mental exercise conjured up 
in the cloister of a tired teacher’s mind to seek an answer to this 
disturbingly repetitious difficulty of word-stress. 
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Gazing wistfully back upon the language streets over which we 
had to travel, we remembered the pleasant, linguistic experience 
in our study of Spanish. The difficulty of stress seemed non-exist- 
ent. And so we have attempted to foist parts of the Spanish stress 
system upon the Italian language. As the weird results went sail- 
ing through our bewildered mind we pinioned them and formu- 
lated these strange rules for Italian stress: 


1. IF A WORD IS STRESSED ON THE LAST SYLLABLE, 
A WRITTEN ACCENT IS USED. 

This rule already holds in Italian; it is not a new one. Thus: 

‘‘eitta,’’ ‘‘eosi,’’ ‘‘abilita.”’ 


2. IF A WORD IS STRESSED ON THE PENULT, NO WRIT- 
TEN ACCENT IS USED. 

This spelling is also used in Modern Italian and is nothing new. 

Thus: ‘‘easa,’’ ‘‘udire,’’ ‘‘ recitare.’’ 


And now the questionable innovations: 

3. IF A WORD IS STRESSED ON THE THIRD, FOURTH 
OR FIFTH SYLLABLE FROM THE END, A WRITTEN 
ACCENT IS USED. 

Since Modern Italian already uses the ‘‘left-to-right’’ accent to 

show a stress on the last syllable (‘‘cosi’’), we may suggest. using 

this same accent to show stress. Thus: ‘‘género,’’ ** ricondscere,’’ 

‘*fabbricano,’’ ‘‘fabbricamelo.’’ 


DIPHTHONGS 

A diphthong, as we know, is a combination of two vowels, having 
two sounds but counted as one syllable. Diphthongs may be com- 
binations of : 

1. A strong vowel (a, e, 0) and a weak vowel (u, i). (It goes 
without saying that a weak vowel may combine with a strong one 
to form a diphthong. ) 

2. Two weak vowels. 

In the case of a strong-weak (or weak-strong) eombination, the 
stronger vowel is stressed. In the case of a weak-weak eombina- 
tion, the second of the two vowels is stressed. 

Let:us mow examine the words ‘‘stagione,”’ ‘‘flauto,’’ ‘‘chiave.’’ 
In our new system thére would be no written accents or-italies or 
other adventitious aids used in the spelling of these words. There- 
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fore I apply Rule 2 to *‘stagione.’’ | must stress the penult. But 
the penult contains the diphthong io. Since this is a weak-strong 
diphthong and since the stronger vowel (0) must bear the stress, 
I pronounce correctly by stressing the o. 

Let us apply Rule 2 to ‘‘flauto.”’ In our new system, again, 
no accents, italics, ete are needed. I must stress the penult. The 
diphthong au is contained in the penult. The vowel a takes the 
stress since it is the stronger of the two vowels. We ascertain im- 
mediately the correct pronunciation of ‘‘chiave’’ by the same 
reasoning. 

Let us discuss this type diphthong further. We have seen that 
some grammars write ‘‘Italia,’’ ‘‘studio’’ with italicized a, u re- 
spectively. In our new system, the word ‘‘Italia’’ would need no 
aecents or italics. Applying Rule 2, | must stress the penult. Where 
is the penult? The penult must necessarily be ta since the final ia 
in this word is a diphthong and must count as one syllable. Later 
on we shall discuss the spelling of weak-strong, strong-weak com- 
binations when the weak vowel bears the stress and becomes as 
strong as its fellow vowel. 

If we apply Rule 2 to *‘studio,’’ the same thing holds. I stress 
the penult stu since 10 must be a diphthong and, therefore, one 
syllable. Thus we have eliminated the necessity of using crutches 
to ascertain the correct stress for these words. 

A diphthong may also consist of two weak vowels (ui, iu). In 
such a combination, the second of the two vowels receives the stress. 
Thus in ‘‘guida,’’ ‘‘piuma’’ the second vowel will he stressed and 
no italies or written accents are needed. 

Let us assume, however that we do have a weak-strong (or 
strong- weak) diphthong where the weak vowel must be stressed. 
In this case a written accent is placed over the weak vowel. Thus: 
‘‘austriaco,’’ ‘‘ Aida.’’ 

Assuming, too, that in a combination of two weak vowels the 
first vowel takes the stress, then a written accent is used. Thus: 
**fliido.’”’ 

Such words as ‘‘pit,’’ “‘gia’’ which, at present, take a written 
accent, would no longer need it since, in both cases, the stress 
would fall on the last vowel. Thus we have eliminated an accent 
which present-day Italian must use. 
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Finally, the written accent will be used (as it is used at present) 
to distinguish words which are spelled the same but which have 
different meanings. Thus: 


di (noun) di (preposition) 
é (verb) e (conjunction) 
ia, li (adverbs) la, li (article and pronoun) 
danno (verb) danno (noun) 


Let us examine now the new spelling of some words aud an ex- 
planation of the spelling: 

altrii. Italian requires the stress on the uw. In our new system 
we must use a written accent. If we had omitted the 
accent, we would have had to stress the penult al since 
ui would have counted as one syllable. (Cf. Rule 2) 

armonia. Italian requires the stress on the i. In our new system 
we must use a written accent. Had we omitted the ac- 
cent the stress would have had to fall on the penult mo 
since the diphthong ia would have counted as one syl- 
lable. (Cf. Rule 2) 

lai, fai. Italian requires the stress on the u. In our new system 
we must use a written accent otherwise the stress would 
fall on the second of the two weak vowels. (Cf. dis- 
cussion on diphthongs) 

mobilia. Italian requires the stress on the penult Di. In our new 
system no accent is needel. (Cf. Rule 2) 


Thus we can now be certain of the following: 


ancora (noun) 
capitano (verb) 
décade (noun) 
impari (adjective) 
méndico (verb) 
stbito (adverb) 


The present indicative of **considerare’ 


show these new spellings: 


considero 
consideri 
considera 
consideriamo 
considerate 
considerano 


ancora (adverb) 

capitano (noun) 

decade (verb) 

impari (verb) 

mendico (adjective) 

subito (verb) 

and ‘‘fabbricare’’ would 


> 


fabbrico 
fabbrichi 
fabbrica 
fabbrichiamo 
fabbricate 
fabbricano 


There may be some words, perhaps, which may not sleep well in 
this Procrustean bed but, by and large, the New Look, the New 
Accent, should prove helpful to the floundering Freshman. 


Boston College 


Ernest A. SICILIANO 
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REVIEWS 


La pubblicazione recentissima delle Poesie scelte di Lionello Fiumi 
(Ed. Generale Veneta, 1956) rappresenta il bilancio d’una vita fra le pid 
intense e ricche di fermenti della poesia europea contemporanea, che é@ 
pur sempre la quintessenza pit distillata e purificata della poesia mon- 
diale. Occorre dir sibito, prima di ricordare i titoli di nobilta con cui 
ciascun libro di versi di Fiumi si inserisce nella storia spirituale di 
quest’epoca, che il segno pid’ riconoscibile della sua forza @ dato proprio 
dal respiro ampio e dall’urgenza irresistibile di una comunicazione valida 
per tutti. 

Grazie al Cielo, infatti (e c’é proprio bisogno di ringraziarlo), Fiumi 
é tra coloro che non sono affatto reticenti nell’asserire che la parola é 
dono di Dio, e che come tale desidera usarla. Questa concezione della 
parola come messaggio di consolazione, peraltro, non lo ha indotto ad 
assumere toni messianici, come hanno fatto altri, che di consolazioni (sia 
detto per inciso) ne avevano da dare proprio pochine; e gli si @ venuta 
chiarificando sempre pill e meglio negli ultimi anni, anche, e forse inav- 
vertitamente, per un’esigenza polemica verso certi maliziosi adoratori di 
idoli fumosissimi che ancora riescono a ciurmare la gente, ma sopra tutto 


perché il suo spirito si @ arricchito e ancor meglio rivelato a sé stesso. 


L’antologia della quale si fa qui parola va da Pdlline 1912/13) aSul 
cuore, Vombra (1943/53): offre cioé veramente il fiore di tutta la lirica 
del Fiumi da sei raccolte di cui abbiamo nominato la prima e la pid 
recente (certamente non l’ultima). Le altre quattro sono Missole 
(1914/20), Tutto cuore (1921/23), Sopravvivenze (1925/31), Stagione 
colma (1936/40). Oltre un quarantennio, come si vede, di cocente amore 
alla Poesia: quaranta anni fra i pit’ densi di esperienze per le nuove e 
anche per le vecchie generazioni letterarie. Si pensi al crepuscolarismo 
e al futurismo ancora in pieno sviluppo negli anni delle prime due rac- 
colte (ma anche dopo di esse), al movimento dell’avanguardismo di cui 
fu il Fiumi stesso iniziatore ed esponente con la rivista La Diana a 
Napoli; si pensi a tutti i richiami del simbolismo francese ed europeo, 
cui il Fiumi, per la sua cultura e sensibilita, ed anche per diretta co- 
noscenza degli ambienti, non poteva essere estraneo (e lo fu invece in 
senso ben definito, conservando una linea sua personalissima); si pensi 
alle suggestioni della sirena arcanista, la quale, anche se di poche e appena 
sussurrate parole, sembré avere spento nei pil il gusto e la stessa nozione 
della parola come conforto e illuminazione. Per tutte queste esperienze 
(e anche attraverso altre, che qui non si accennano per brevita) il Fiumi 
é€ passato senza quasi mostrarne traccia se non in limiti assai esigui e 
comunque sporadici, consentendo oggi al critico di tracciare la storia 
esemplare di una poesia originalissima, che si arricchisce di forza, di 
profondita e di luce e si modula in accenti sempre pili caldamente umani 
come pili il tempo trascorre. Sia perdé detto ben chiaro che in ciascuna 
delle raccolte accennate esistono i segni di quella che potrebbe apparire 
a critici non privi di ingenuita un’espressione solo ora compiutamente e 
vittoriosamente raggiunta. I] poeta stesso ne ebbe chiara nozione allorché 
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intitold Stagione colma le liriche di poco pit di un lustro, ove ritenne di 
aver raggiunto la piena maturita, e probabilmente non si sbagliava; ma 
gia in Sopravvivenze sono cose squisitissime, che hanno meritato di esser 
tradotte in molte lingue segno chiarissimo della validita e universalita 
del messaggio di Fiumi. E se Pesci rossi @ una breve lirica che ha fatto 
meditare uomini di tutte le latitudini sulla inutilita e stupidita del nostro 
quotidiano affannare e arrancare dietro vane parvenze di serieta, io stimo 
ancor oggi, come ritenni allorché li lessi per la prima volta, che i versi 
di Consolazione siano fra le cose pit alte della poesia d’oggi in tutti i 
paesi. Ricordate ia prima notte dei morti? 


Quando partiti i parenti con l’ultimo cero, 
rimaste le corone, 

gia chiuso il cimitero, 

il buio tutto inghiotte, 

ed essi restan soli per la prima volta 

e fanno il paragone. 


Invece della candida tovaglia che ogni giorno 
a quell’ora chiamava a raccolta, 

null’altro che la terra, cieca terra intorno. 
Invece di parole care, 

non udire che il vento tra i cipressi mugolare. 
per baci, pioggia che discende nelle bare. 


Sola degna di affiancarsi a questa, l’altra lirica Solitudine dei morti, che 
cito in parte dalla raccolta pit recente: 
Uomo che vivi, e, incauto, ti diletti 
a cercar solitudine, non sai, 
tu, cos’é l’altra! Sr ascoltare degni 
chi fu, come te, vivo, storna il passo 
dal sentiero deserto che ti mena 
al silenzio del bosco; 
deh! torna all’uomo, nonostante tutto 
uomo: che ha voce, che ha parola, @ caldo! 
Non sai che sia calare qui sotterra 
fra i senza voce... 


E qui l’elogio del pit alto dono di Dio ai vivi: la Parola: e ménito (anche 
se il poeta non ci ha pensato: ma lo pensiamo noi) a quanti di questo 
dono, pur capaci forse di trasformarlo in poesia, si servono solo per in- 
sulse sciarade: 

O regalo del Dio alto, Parola, 

che voi vivi scambiate noncuranti 

al pari di moneta vile, quasi 

ignorando qual bene sia: Parola 

non pill concessa a noi! Come murati, 

noi, l’uno all’altro; e che ci vale dunque 

lessere fitti pii delle radici 

che si nutron di noi? La dura, 

ah questa si, totale, solitudine 

in mezzo alla fangosa moltitudine! 

Popolo sconfinato, senza numero 

in apparenza, noi; 

e in verita, un uomo solo, e muto. 
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{o non so come cose cosi tremende si sarebbero potute dir meglio, ovvero 
con piu implacabile soavita. E richiamo l’attenzione (poiché lo spazio 
non pué consentirmi altro) sulla ammirabile lirica Ho tolto vite, che non 
si pud Téggere senza sentirsi pervasi da un brivido. Il poeta chiede, per 
ciascuno di noi, perdono a Dio di aver soppresso piccole vite di insetti 
apparantemente inutili: cosi per caso, o perché davano molestia: picco- 
lissime vite mirabilmente organizzate dal Creatore anche loro: nell’im- 
menso 

giro dell’universo 

pulviscolo di vite, anch’esse: e in quelle 

iridescenti alucce, in quegli occhiuzzi 

che al par dei nostri scorgono, 

in quel moto di congegni invisibili 

ma perfetti, non senti—tu il superbo! — 

specchiarsi Iddio? 


O Sovrano, m’accuso. Ho ucciso tue 

creature. Non sono buono: ho ucciso. 

Condannami al rimorso per le vite 

tutte, cui tolsi vita. 

E, se stia per troncare un’esistenza, 

deh, férmami, o Signore, questa mano! 
Il Grand Prix International de Poésie, che ha coronato in questi ultimi 
tempi, con un riconoscimento che non potrebbe essere piii significativo, 
l’inesausto amore di Fiumi per la poesia, vuol dire che, ancor oggi, parole 
come quelle che abbiamo riferite riescono a trovar la strada del cuore 
degli uomini. Si dice che questo non é pitt tempo di poesia, o che, molte, 
troppe altre cose affannano i vivi; troppe ansie li rendono sordi alle voci 
della bellezza e agli impeti irresistibili del sentimento. 

Ebbene; no: la paura di quel che potrebbe accadere ancora di indicibile 
all’umanita, l’involuzione degli affetti, il regresso apparente della nostra 
vita intima in confronto a certe troppo letterarie tenerezze del passato 
non deve ingannare alcuno. Lasciate che il poeta vero si affacci dalle 
pagine di un piccolo libro, e vedrate quanti dimenticheranno il pungolo 
dei quotidiani tormenti, e porgeranno l’orecchio attento, e veleranno gli 
occhi con le lacrime della consolazione. 

Per questo dono ineffabile siamo grati a Fiumi. E pensiamo che questa 
gratitudine valga per lui assai pitt di qualunque premio di poesia. 

Epoarpo GENNARINI 


Napoli 


GrusEpreE ZAPPULLA. Poesie. Roma, Edizioni dell’armonismve. i556. Pp. 200. 


Questo volumetto di liriche racchiude l’edizione definitiva delle poesie 
di Giuseppe Zappulla, scrittore ben conosciuto negli ambienti “coloniali” 
italiani qui negli Stati Uniti e molto apprezzato in Italia dove le sue 
poesie sono apparse nel 1956. 

La scelta delle migliori poesie é stata fatta dal poeta stesso che ci 
ha offerto un manipolo di sentite e ben tornite liriche gid apparse in due 
separati volumi nel 1925 e nel 1936. A queste l’autore ha aggiunto le 
poesie scritte posteriormente al 1936 e la traduzione di alcuni poeti inglesi 
ed americani di ieri e di oggi che lo hanno commosso. 
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La prefazione rivela Vinsita probita dell’uomo, quando ci dichiara che 
il valore di ogni scelta di poesie ha sempre un valore relativo. Qui egli 
ha racealto quanto gli @ parso consono al suo “odierno concetto della 
poesia.” 

Vale investigare quale sia questo concetto e vedere cid che il poeta 
abbia saputo produrre alla luce di esso. Questo @ il vero ufficio della 
critica: illuminare la genesi della poesia seguendo, non i nostri concetti, 
le nostre idee estetiche e morali, ma quelli e quelle del poeta. Che questo 
si faccia raramente dai critici lo sa chiunque abbia pubblicato qualche 
libro e lo vede bistrattato da chi, piuttosto che indagare i precetti estetici 
propostisi dallo scrittore, lavoro lungo e tedioso, cerca solo di vedere 
se il libro da criticarsi sia svolto o no secondo le idee del critico, lavoro 
comodo e sbrigativo. 

Lo Zappulla ha nobilmente rifiutato di abbandonarsi alla faciloneria 
di molti poeti di oggi che mettono l’essenza della poesia nello scrivere 
senza punti e virgole, ed in forme metriche che sono creazioni arbitrarie 
personali e capziose, o in immagini che, ad epra finita, non capisce 
neppure |’autore. 

Ci si conceda osservare che una gran parte di questa produzione che 
ha riscontro in tutte le arti, nella pittura, scultura come nella musica, 
nasce dal fatto che fra gli ascoltatori o i contemplatori di oggi e di ieri, 
é raro trovare uno o pochi che confessino francamente di non compren- 
dere una composizione musicale, una scultura, un quadro o una poesia. 
Nessun vuol confzssare la propria ignoranza. E dove se ne va la “po- 
polarita?” Piuttosto che sentire dire: “questo io non lo comprendo” o 
“non ci capisco proprio nulla,” si sentono esplodere i soliti aggettivi che 
sono espressione di superficialita o di pura ignoranza: “magnifico, splen- 
dido, straordinario” e simili espressioni, pronunciate con veemenza in 
ragione inversa alla cognizione di causa. 

Lo Zappulla ha saputo resistere alle tentazioni alle quali @ esposto chi 
oggi scrive opere critiche e tanto pil, poesia; le tentazioni del com- 
mercialismo, della faciloneria, della quantita e l’orpello che facciano 
impressione sul lettore, forme che “paiono fatte apposta per i pigri:” 
della “moda destinata a cambiare da un giorno all’altro, ma adottata da 
tutti perché regna sovrana.” Sono confessioni del poeta, o conclusioni da 
me colte dalla lettura delle sue poesie. 

Giuseppe Zappulla si inserisce con rara modestia fra i poeti che hanno 
saputo fenersi fedeli alla poesia che Dante, uomo maturo, discusse con 
Bonagiunta Urbiciani sulle falde del monte del Purgatorio quando rivelé 
che, giunto al tramonto della sua vita, aveva compreso che la vera poesia 
é@ quella che ubbidisce alle voci del cuore. I versi son ben noti, ma giova 
ripeterli: 

Io mi sono un che, quando 

Amore spira, noto, ed a quel modo 

Ch’ei detta dentro, vo significando. 
Giuseppe Zappulla confessa al lettore con lo stesso candore con il quale 
Dante parl6 al vecchio poeta, che egli ha scritto le sue poesie solo quando 
“amor dentro mi dettava.” Ci dice anche che questo fondamentale cri- 
terio estetico lo ha tenuto lontano “dai passerotti e dai corvi,” che oggi 
popolano la repubblica delle lettere e gracchiano e starnazzano perché 
siano veduti e per tormentare le orecchie dei lettori senza offrir molto 
alla loro anima. 

Senza intenzione alcuna di elevare Giuseppe Zappulla alla cima del 
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Parnaso italiano dove Dante vive solitario e sdegnoso, diciamo che esiste 
una certa analogia fra i vari momenti storici della poesia italiana ed il 
tempo presente. 

I poeti fiorentini aveveno saputo creare una alata poesia che era 
fondamentalmente diversa dai pesanti versi dei Siciliani, di Guittone, 
e di quelli del pevero Bonagiunta, quando Dante lo costrinse a rinnegare 
la propria poesia. li una sfera di pili modesta realta, questo @ vero della 
poesia di molti moderni quali Angiolo Silvio Novaro, Lionello Fiumi, 
Giuseppe Villaroei, Tami Gurovich e di poeti e poetesse pill giovani e 
pit vicini a noi wemini che ancora respiriamo le aure vitali nel 1957. 
Non temiamo di assegnare un modesto posto a Giuseppe Zappulla fra 
questi poeti italiani che non hanno ceduto alle lusinghe dell’arte con- 
temporanea e che hanno sempre qualche cosa da dirci. 

Se il secondo momento della critica @ quello di domandarsi che cosa 
un poeta o un artista abbiano saputo creare, a nostro giudizio, con i 
criteri estetici oggettivamente raccolti e valutati, ci proponiamo di ana- 
lizzare l’opera di Giuseppe Zappulla nelle sue caratteristiche fondamentali. 
Questa chiara e dolorosa poesia appartiene a quella che a me pare la 
migliore tradizione italiana, quella fatta di severo pensiero, di intima 
realta, di sogni e speranze mai avveratisi, di alti voli, di ali spezzate, 
di dolore sempre rinnovantesi nelle varie generazioni che si sono seguite 
nella nostra storia. Le vera poesia, (quella che appare a me la vera poesia, 
il mio ideale di poesia) @ quella che si ritrova in pochi poeti e che nasce 
dalla contemplazione pacata dell’esistenza umana, elevata ad una forma 
nella quale é@ fuso il personale e l’universale, l’esperienza e la cultura, 
l’attuale velato ed addolcito dal passato. Poesie di questo genere si tro- 
vano in ogni secolo ed in ogni ambiente letterario, nell’opera di Cecco 
Angiollieri come in quella di Guido Cavalcanti. L’amatore della poesia 
la ritrova in alcune liriche del Petrarca o di Franco Sacchetti, del Pulci 
o del Poliziano, del Meli o del Leopardi e del Monti in alcuni suoi fram- 
menti poetici. 

Giuseppe Zappulla canta con voce non forzata l’intima sua pena 
dinanzi al viso macabro dell’esistenza quotidiana, macabro per chi spera 
pit di quello che la vita gli da, e soffre in silenzio fra il frastuono delle 
vie popolose di New York, o smarrito nel “nulla eterno” nel vespero su 
cui la notte abbassa il suo nero manto: 


Gelida e cupa l’infinita sera 

scende e diffonde un brivido tagliente: 

il pieno e il ciel sono un’immesa sfera 

con dentro io solo, e a me d’intorno il niente. 


“ 


[I] poeta sente la sua fede scossa dal dubbio quando si rende conto che 
i generosi impulsi del suo cuore sono rimasti schiacciati da tristi espe- 
rienze. Invoca dolorosamente che Dio tenga viva la sua fede: 

O Tu che tutto puoi, nel doloroso 

solco del mio pensier semina il seme 

antico de la mia fede smarrita. 


Ma l’esperienza gli uccide nel cuore ogni speranza e gli fa sentire per- 
fino l’inutilita del canto: 


O Notte! Volta a te l’anima stanca 
chiede la pace che tu doni al mondo 
perché si sciolga ogni sua pena in canto! 
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Illusione! Da secoli un incanto 
tu doni, e passi: intorno a me profondo 
il tempo immoto un barato spalanca. 

Nell’opera poetica di Giuseppe Zappulla la poesia riecheggia il dolore 
di tutti i tempi, quello stesso dolore che tortura ogni anima nobile e 
pensierosa e che nessun altro cantd con la voce e la bellezza delle quali 
Giacomo Leopardi seppe rivestire la lenta agonia della sua vita. 

Giuseppe Zappulla merita degnamente il suo posto accanto a quella 
sezione della poesia moderna che non si @ abbandonata ai capricciosi 
giuochi di sentimenti, pensieri e forme metriche proprie della poesia 
ermetica. Egli ci ammonisce che non tutta la poesia moderna va identi- 
ticata con l’ermetismo, trascurando tanta poesia nata in cantucci soli- 
tari da anime appassionate e pensierose. 

DOMENICO VITTORINI 


University of Pennsylvania 


Dictionary of Modern Italian. By John Purves. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 1953. Pp. xxvii+833. 


A new dictionary of this type stirs one’s expectations as a crying need 
has existed for a modern Italian-English and English-Italian dictionary 
for some time. Planned and begun by the late Professor Walter Bullock 
and carried out and completed by Mr. John Purves, it fulfills to a laudable 
extent the plans of its compilers. 

Mr. Purves is careful to indicate the pronunciation of the Italian 
entries. Voiced s and z are differentiated from unvoiced s and z by means 
of a dot above them: sfogo—svelare, ragazzo—lazézaretto. The open and 
close qualities of stressed e and o are shown by the grave and the acute 
accents respectively: é, té; ché, perché. Mr. Purves indicates stress by 
the use of an accent mark. This is unfortunate, for it makes it difficult 
to distinguish his use of the accent mark. e.g., bugia, balio, dnatra, from 
that normally employed in practice, e.g., moria, balia, ancora. 

In his preface, Purves states, “. .. In a small dictionary such as the 
present it is obviously impossible to include more than a limited pro- 
portion of these recent additions to the language [i.e., Italian] but an 
attempt has been made to provide a representative choice, ...” (p.x). 
As the following representative list of modern terms will show, Mr. 
Purves has indeed included many such terms: 


antibiotico—antibiotic portaerei—aircraft carrier 
elettronico—electronic radio—radium 

incursione aerea—air raid streptomicina—streptomycin 
ormone—hormone uranio—uranium 


Yet, this attempt is only partially successful, for he has omitted many 
Italian words in common use: 
Photography Terms: 
lampeggatore—flash 
macchina da presa—movie camera 
macchina foto—camera 
scattare—to shoot (a picture) 
Automobile Terms: 
automobilista—motorist 
giardiniera—station wagon 
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lubrificazione—lubrication 
sorpasso—overtaking 
Household Electrical Appliances: 
-ambiadischi automatico—automatie record changer 
elettrodomestico—electrical appliance 
rasoio elettrico—electric razor 
televisore—television set 
Political: 
comunistizzare—communize guerra fredda—cold war 
genocidio—genocide purga—purge 
Medical: 
chirurgia estetica—plastic surgery 
ipertensione—hypertension 
leucemia—leukemia 
poliomielite—poliomylitis 
Scientific and Technological: 


grezzo—ore petroiio—petroleum 
missile—missil radar—radar 
Miscellaneous: 


citta dei ragazzi—boys’ town 

cravatta a farfalla—bow tie 

nailon—nylon 

rapinatore—kidnapper 

visone—mink 

Loan words appear to have been studiously avoided, especially those 

from the English. The following, found in current books, magazines, and 
newspapers are a few of those omitted: 


barman—bartender leader—leader 
club—club quiz—quiz 
garage—garage ring—ring (in boxing) 
hotel—hotel shampoo—shampoo 


Similarly, many modern terms have not been included on the English- 
Italian side. Among these are: airsick, baseball, benzedrine, carillon, 
cortisone, dacron, gene, hearing aid, homemaker, landing craft, orlon, 
powertool, reactor, reconnaissance, shoestring, skillet, soccer, tape re- 
corder, and telecast. 

Often words are entered on one side with no corresponding entries 
on the other. On the Italian-English side, for instance, we see cincilla, 
but on the English-Italian side chincilla is omitted. Incontinent is en- 
tered on the English-Italian side, but incontinente is lacking on the 
Italian-English side. Other examples of words entered on the English- 
Italian sile but not on the Italian-English side are: amen, Aryan, Hawaii, 
hydrogen, Mecca, quantum, Shakesperian, Singapore, and tandem, while 
examples of words entered on the Italian-English side but not on the 
English-Italian side are: borgomastro (burgomaster), Cascemir (Kash- 
mir), Castiglia (Castile), Danubio (Danube), Giosué (Joshua), and in- 
tuire (to intuit). 

An examination of the entries shows that great care has been taken 
to provide accurate translations and, if necessary, defintions and dis- 
criminations. In a few cases, however, fhese is incompleteness. The 
translation of postumoe in the singular is given but its meaning in the 
plural, viz., after effects of a disease or injury, is omitted. Highway 
gives strada pubblica, strada maestra, but autostrada is lacking. Yet, 
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under autostrada we do find highway. Tifoso gives fan in the sense of 
eager follower, but under fan, tifoso is missing. Giardiniera lacks the 
modern meaning of station wagon, and station wagon itself is not en- 
tered on the English-Italian side. 

A consideration of the treatment of Italian irregular plurals shows a 
certain inconsistency. That Purves is aware of the need for precise dis- 
tinctions between the double plurals of certain Italian nouns is evident 
from his competent treatment of braccio: pl. f, braccia (human), pl. m. 
bracci (in other senses). Other similar nouns lack this treatment: ciglio, 
(pl. f. ciglia, pl. m. cigli) eyelash; frutto, m. (pl. frutti m. & frutta f.) 
fruit; dito, m. (pl. m. diti, & f. dita) finger; etc. Other types of irregular 
Italian nouns are treated with greater uniformity and accuracy: Dio, m. 
God, pl. gli dei; uomo (pl. uomini), man; problema (pl. -emi), m. prob- 
lem; cittd, f. inv. city, town; ete. 

Among the entries generally labeled in lexicographical practice there 
is inconsistency. Some are labeled and others are not; some are labeled 
on one side and not on the other. Oak and quercia, cypress and cipresso 
lack labels. Penicillina is labeled (chem.), but penicillin is not. Oxygen 
and ossigeno are without labels. Cancer has (med.) but cancro has no 
label. Guy is labeled (pers.) and not (coll.) as it should be. In sum, 
the treatment of labels is on the whole inadequate and inconsistent. 

In conclusion, it would seem that Purves has accomplished to some 
degree what he initially proposed to do, namely, to write a dictionary of 
modern Italian. Many modern Italian words of high frequency are en- 
tered, though still many have been left out. It should be pointed out 
that there is no advance in lexicographical techniques, however. The 
same oid inconsistencies anl lack of system appear throughout the 
dictionary. 

In spite of this and though Purves has omitted some of the common 
modern Italian words, he has, nevertheless, made a significant step in 
the right direction by excluding from the dictionary many of the ob- 
solescent, obsolete, and archaic terms which generally clutter Italian- 
English dictionaries, and replacing them to a certain degree by the terms 
of modern science, technology, and business. 

SEBASTIANO D1 BLAsI 


Philadelphia 


Torquato Tasso: Opere. A cura di Bortolo Tommaso Sozzi. Volume Se- 
condo: Dal Rinaldo, dalle Rime, Aminta, Il Re Torrismondo, Rogo 
Amoroso, dal Mondo Creato. Torino, Unione Tipografico-Editrice To- 
rinese, 1956. Pp. 528. (Classici Italiani, No. 45.) 


Bortolo T. Sozzi, who had for some years been engaged in a systematic 
study of the MSS and printed editions of the Aminta and II Re Tor- 
rismondo, nas finally published the fruits of his labors in the present 
volume. His two critical editions—the first to see the light since the 
texts reconstructed by Solerti in 1895°—make this second volume of the 
Opere an invaluable contribution and elevate Sozzi to the front rank of 
contemporary Tasso scholars. 

The anthology begins with selections from the youthful Rinaldo. Some 
sixty years ago the great Carducci called the Aminta “un portento.” 
When one considers the age of Tasso when he composed the Rinaldo, it 
too may be regarded in many respects as a “portento.” It is a romantic 
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epic full of passages that anticipate the Gerusalemme Liberata and the 
Aminta. Mindful of this, Sozzi offers us a most generous selection— 
120 ottave, fully one-eighth of the entire Rinaldo. The passages chosen 
introduce us to all the major characters: Rinaldo, Clarice, Florindo, Flo- 
riana, Mambrino, and Malagigi; and they reveal those techniques and 
landscapes which will later endear the Gerusalemme to us. The selec- 
tions consist of: 1) the proem; 2) the tale of Florindo, which fore- 
shadows a situation in the Aminta; 3) the encounter with Floriana, 
which resembles the Rinaldo-Armida episode; 4) the vale of tears and the 
mount of joy; 5) the duel between Rinaldo and Mambrino and the wed- 
ding of Rinaldo and Clarice. The text of the Rinaldo is based upon that 
of Bonfigli (Bari, Laterza, 1936), which Sozzi has corrected by collating 
it with the Cinquecento editions of the poem. The variants in the two 
texts seem to be limited to five: e, odorate, inpetiioso, quel, rossa, for 
é, adorate, impetiioso, qual, rosso in Bonfigli. The footnotes in the Ri- 
naldo are exegetic, linguistic, historical, topographical, and sometimes 
esthetic. They are generally good, although a few seem unnecessary (e.g., 
gir, toglie, il meno, patire. etc.) and a few are too often repeated: e.g., 
uimo, fiero, in un, etc. Quite useful is the brief summary of the poem 
given in the notes. 

The selection from the Rime is ample, even though not quite so abun- 
dant, for instance, as the one offered by Flora in his editions of Tasso’s 
Poesie (Milan-Rome, Rizzoli, 1934; Milan-Naples, Ricciardi, 1952). Flora 
publishes some 350 poems in each one, whereas Sozzi limits his choice 
to 124. These are almost exclusively short pieces: i.e., sonnets, madrigals, 
and ballate. He evidently has no high opinion of the long poems, for he 
selects only five: the celebrated canzoni Al Metauro and O figlie di 
Renata, the garland of twelve madrigals to the Vaghe Ninfe del Po, the 
six ottave “Sopra la bellezza,” and one other lyric of thirty lines. The 
text used by Sozzi is in the main the Solerti edition (Bologna, Zanichelli, 
1898-1902), except for four youthful sonnets drawn from Caretti’s “Versi 
giovanili di Torquato Tasso.’* These four sonnets (pp. 157-159) are re- 
produced by Sozzi in order that the reader may compare them with the 
later, more polished versions of these same sonnets on pages 65-68. The 
footnotes to the Rime are copious enough and include Tasso’s own argu- 
ments as well as those supplied by Solerti. 

Sozzi’s critical text of the Aminta is based upon the Aldine edition 
of 1590. The criteria he follows in establishing it are those set forth 
in his Studt sul Tasso (pp. 11-68). The main differences between Sozzi’s 
and Solerti’s texts are in punctuation and orthography. Sozzi, for ex- 
ample, restores all proper adjectives capitalized by Solerti to the lower 
case. He eliminates all the diereses that Solerti places on the i’s of such 
words as conchiusion, impaziente, viaggio, viola, etc., and reduces such 
forms as a ’l, da ‘l, de ’l, ne ’l, to al, dal, del, nel. Furthermore, he pre- 
serves the many fluctuations in Tasso’s orthography of the type of devra 
and dovra, fera and fiera, nega and niega, novo and nuovo, scopri and 
scuopri, moia, muoia and mora, abborri and aborri, avveggia and aveggia,, 
instead of regularizing them as Solerti usually does. He uses an ss in 
words like essala, essempio, essangue instead of the single s employed 
by Solerti, and he prefers the forms che, Vali, l’armi, incontro, etc., to 
ché, Vale, Varme, in contra, etc. Completely different readings are not 
frequent: e.g., prossimo (v. 383), scoppiasse (v. 513), minuti rivi (v. 729), 
velate cosce (v. 765), al fonte (v. 881), prova (v. 1061), instead of Soler- 
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ti’s presso, uscisse, minuti ricci, vellute cosce, a ’l lago, uopo respectively. 
Some of these lectiones of Sozzi’s are to be found, however, among the 
variants listed by Solerti. In two or three instances there are evident 
omissions in the latter’s edition: e.g., 


1. SOZZI (p. 191, verses 299-307) SOLERTI (p. 21) 
Silvia Silvia 
, 1 so , 
Ma prs fe’ allor Licori? e com Ma che fe’ allor Licori? e che 
4 ee ‘ rispose 
o eae ees A queste cose? 
Dafne 
Tu de’ fatti propri Dafne 
nulla ti curi, e vuoi saper gli altrui. Tu de’ fatti propri 
Con gli occhi gli rispose. Nulla ti curi e vuoi saper gli 
Silvia ‘i altrel. rage 
s P s 
Come risponder sol poté con gli 1 = ao ae ee oe oe 
hi? gli occhi? 
a: Risposer questi con dolce 
Dafne sorriso, 
Risposer questi con dolce sorriso, Volti ad Elpino: Il core e 
volti ad Elpino:—I1 core e noi siam noi siam tuoi:— 
tuoi; Tu bramar pit non déi: costei 
tu bramar pit’ non déi: costei non non puote 
puote Pit. darti— 
pit darti.— ! 
2. SOZZI (p. 241, verses 1372-73 SOLERTI 
Nerina Lacking 


Ahi, ch’a ragione 
sospiro l’aspro caso! 


We can justly conclude from these comparisons, without derogating in 
any measure from the invaluable contributions that Solerti has made to 
Tasso studies, that the Sozzi redaction is more readable than, and in 
general superior to his predecessor’s. Unfortunately, we have been unable 
to consult the Aldine edition of 1590 (unavailable in New York), in order 
to determine how faithfully Sozzi has followed it and to what extent 
he has modernized the spelling* as well as to check up on typographical 
errors. The only obvious misprints are traen for traean (v. 683) and 
proponendo for preponendo (v. 1902). An examination of the Aldine text 
might have unearthed a few others of minor importance. The Sozzi edi- 
tion has, moreover, other advantages besides a fine text: 1) the number- 
ing of the verses consecutively from beginning to end (from 1 to 1996); 
2) adequate explanatory footnotes; 3) the omission of the Intermedi and 
the Epilogo from the body of the Aminta. These Intermedi and the Epi- 
logo (with its new title, Amor fuggitivo) are with good reason published 
separately from the play. In so doing, Sozzi follows the example of 
Fasso and Flora. 

The text of the Aminta is followed by that of Il Re Torrismondo, also 
a critical edition. One might be inclined to doubt the advisability of in- 
cluding this tragedy in anything but a complete edition of Tasso’s works: 
and in fact, excerpts from /]1l Torrismondo are hardly ever found in a 
Tasso selection, much less in an anthology of Italian literature. This is 
quite understandable, for the tragedy is far from being a good play. It 
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is devoid of action, extremely prolix, and replete with conceits that an- 
ticipate the Seicento as well as with interminable speeches in which 
Tasso is only too prone to moralize. Yet, this exploitation of a Sophoclean 
theme grafted on a Nordic background is by no means a total loss as a 
work of art, especially since the poet often displays therein his rare 
narrative, if not dramatic, gifts (above all in Act I). Moreover, it is 
permeated with the sense of an impending doom and with a keen aware- 
ness of the misery of earthly existence. We, therefore, welcome this new 
edition, which may, quite conceivably, stimulate efforts at a reévalua- 
tion of the tragedy. The basis for Sozzi’s text is the British Museum 
autograph, MS Addit. 23,778, compared with the Osanna edition of Man- 
tua, 1587, the last cne to benefit from Tasso’s corrections and additions. 
The criteria followed are those set forth in the study “Per l’edizione cri- 
tica del Torrismondo” and coincide with those employed in reconstruct- 
ing the Aminta. We need not, therefore, compare Sozzi’s text with So- 
lerti’s—an examination which would hardly involve more than useless 
repetition. Suffice to say that the present edition is an improvement 
upon the earlier one. A special word of commendation, however, is owing 
to Sozzi’s exegesis. In compiling his notes to the Liberata (Opere, vol. I), 
the Aminta, and the Rime, our editor benefited greatly by the many 
richly annotated editions available, but any such exegesis was completely 
lacking in the case of the Torrismondo (and even the Rinaldo). Sozzi’s 
footnotes are linguistic, mythological, topographical, astronomical. They 
explain the meaning of the more abstrust passages and often indicate 
sources, particularly Olao Magno’s Historia delle genti et della natura 
delle cose settentrionali, to which Tasso was greatly indebted. 

Finally, the volume contains the pastoral elegy, Rogo Amoroso, sev- 
eral selections from the much longer J! Mondo Creato, and an index of 
first lines of the Rime. Sozzi has based his edition of Rogo Amoroso on 
the early printed texts (Venice, Deuchino, 1608, 1621) and the Solerti 
redaction of the poem.’ He does modernize the punctuation, but for no 
apparent reason he fails to eliminate diereses, to substitute al, del, nel 
for a ’l, de ’l, ne ’l, and to follow the other norms adopted for his Aminta 
and Torrismondo. The selection from JI Mondo Creato is a rich one in- 
deed—more than 900 verses. The excerpts, drawn from each one of the 
seven days, include the invocation and sections on the horoscope, the 
creation of the waters, the instability of earthly goods, the end of the 
world, etc., as well as the lengthy but justly famous passage on the 
phenix. Sozzi’s text has as its basis the Petrocchi edition (Florence, Le 
Monnier, 1951). Both the Rogo Amoroso and Il Mondo Creato are pro- 
fusely annotated, and the text is almost entirely without misprints. 

The second volume of Tasso’s Opere is a more significant contribu- 
tion than volume one.‘ If, as we suspect, Sozzi is contemplating a third 
volume which will contain presumably a judicious selection of the let- 
ters and the dialogues, its publication wiil make his edition in many ways 
the most truly representative anthology of Tasso’s works that has ever 
appeared. 

Vincent LucIANI 
The City College, New York 


1See B. T. Sozzi, Studi sul Tasso (Pisa, Nistri-Lischi, 1954), reviewed 
by V. Luciani in Renaissance News, vin (1955), 200-203. 
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2? Teatro di Torquato Tasso. Edizione critica a cura di Angelo Solerti, 
con due saggi di Giosue Carducci (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1895). 

Included in L. Caretti, Studi sulle Rime del Tasso (Rome, Edizioni 
di Storia e Letteratura, 1950). 

‘In his “Per l’edizione critica dell’Aminta” (in Studi sul Tasso, esp. 
pp. 66-68), Sozzi states that he has modernized the spelling only to the 
extent of eliminating superfluous h’s, substituting zi for intervocalic ti 
or tti, ss for s (derived from 2). 

5 Included in Teatro di T. Tasso: see note 2. 

*See the review in Italica, xxx, 233-235. 


Briefwechsel Benedetto Croce-Karl Vossler. Frankfurt a.M, Suhrkamp 


Verlag, 1955. 


Il vincolo di amicizia che univa Vossler e Croce ha una grande im- 
portanza storica: la stessa importanza storica che ebbe l’amicizia di 
Addison e Steele. In questo carteggio i pensieri si convertono in senti- 
mento, la contemplazione filosofica in vita, l’entusiasmo culturale quasi 
in impeto passionale. & un mondo dove il pensiero penetra, discerne, 
ordina in un’atmosfera adesso di calma, adesso di lotta. 

Croce si manifesta come il filosofo che si affatica nel risolvere il 
problema della vita. “Warum der Geist, der harmonish ist, sich entwickeln 
soll, fragst Du. Weil jene Harmonie Entwicklung ist-antworte ich.” (p. 
149). Vossler esprime chiaramente sé medesimo come acuto osservatore 
della vita. Egli tanto bene nota che la civilta occidentale, nei suoi conflitti 
raziali, aveva quasi perduto quella dignitaé umana che egli ritrovava tra 
i negri di Cuba. Accanto all’elemento dionisiaco dei negri, Vossler notava 
certo comportamento maestoso. “Wir sind so weit gekommen, dass uns 
die Neger eine Lehre uber Menschenwiirde geben kénnen.” (p. 364.) 

Nell’impeto di chiarificare i suoi pensieri, malgrado a Croce non 
manchi profondita di vedute, manca, e non si presenta subito certo “hu- 
mour.” Croce appare serio, grave, quasi sacerdotale. Vossler, invece, 
anche se non abbia la mente sempre tormentata da nuove idee, rivela 
certo “Sinn fiir Komik.” A Croce che sempre parlava di scrivere gli 
“Ultimi Saggi” (1935), quasi inno funereo, quasi “adieu” al mondo della 
vita e dell’arte, Vossler risponde che egli sperava che questi “Ultimi 
Saggi” non fossero veramente gli ultimi. “Ich habe Deine Ultimi Saggi 
erhalten, die hoffentlich nicht die lezten sein werden.” (p. 352.) 

Vossler appare italianizzato. I] suo interesse per la cultura italiana 
é potente. Il suo interesse va dall’analisi dell’uso frequente dell’articolo 
definito italiano come |l’espressione della fantasia plastica e vivace degli 
italiani all’esegesi storico-filosofica della Divinia Commedia. Croce ap- 
pare come uomo universale. Tutto lo affascina e infiamma. 

Il carteggio non ha valore artistico, ma ha valore per colui che voglia 
comprendere come difficile sia la via dell’arte e del pensiero. I] carteggio 
tiene specialmente valore per coloro che credono nell’incomunicabilita di 
civilta distinte. 

ANGELO A. DE GENNARO 


Loyola Universty of Los Angeles 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SAMPLING OF ENROLLMENT IN ITALIAN 
FALL 1957 


This year the study of Italian in our schools presents a generally 
favorable picture with the Univ. of California (now under the depart- 
mental chairmanship of Prof. Ferruolo) continuing to rank high above 
the others. Enrollments as reported to the editor are as follows: Al- 
bertus Magnus, 44; Boston Univ., 253; Brooklyn College, 255; Brown 
Univ., 30; Univ. of California (Berkeley), 1105; Univ. of California (Los 
Angeles), 521; Columbia Univ., 339; Univ. of Colorado, 80; Fordham Univ., 
60; Harvard Univ., 87; Hunter College, 433; Univ. of Illinois, 87; Iona Col- 
lege, 76; Iowa State Univ., 40; John Carroll Univ., 141; Lake Erie College, 
57; Le Moyne College, 65; Univ. of Michigan, 104; Michigan State Univ., 28; 
Univ. of Minnesota, 65; New York Univ., 108; Northwestern Univ., 36; 
Ohio State, 50; Pennsylvania State Univ., 39; Univ. of Pennsylvania, 77; 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, 90; Roosevelt Univ., 43; Rutgers Univ., 161; Seton 
Hall Univ., 88; Smith College, 99; Stanford, 45; Syracuse Univ., 85; Univ. 
of Toronto, 340; Wayne Univ., 97; Wellesley College, 70; Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin, 111; Yale Univ., 104. Statistics furnished by Dr. Huebener show an en- 
rollment of 12,174 in the New York City schools, or 199 over last year. 


INSTRUCTORSHIP IN ITALIAN 


The Italian Dept. of the Univ. of California at Los Angeles will need 
an instructor in Italian next Fall. Applicants must possess a Ph.D. 
Candidates should write to Prof. C. Golino, Dept of Italian, Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles. 


A FIRST-PLACE AWARD 


Fellow-members of the AATI will be pleased to learn that the Italian 
Language Television Series: Ecco lI’Italia, recently given by our secre- 
tary-treasurer, Prof. Norma V. Fornaciari, has won the first-place award 
for 1956 given by the Institute for Education by Radio-Television. 


PREMIUM TO OUR AATI MEMBERSHIP 


Individual Members of the AATI who pay their dues by Feb. 15 will 
receive through the courtesy of the Cultural Division of the Italian 
Embassy in New York a ‘Premio’ consisting a Cetra long-playing record 
of selections from Dante to Corazzini done by a well known elocutionist. 


The same offer applies to new members. 
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THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN (1957) 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Association was held on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 11, 1957, from 11:50 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. in Madison, Wisconsin, 
with President MacAllister presiding. About 40 members were present. 

The President welcomed the members; the secretary-treasurer reported 
briefly and the chairman of the nominating committee, Professor Merlino, 
presented the recommendations of the committee. The Secretary was in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the 1958 officers, as follows: Lander Mac- 
Clintock, President; Allan Gilbert and Richard Francis Mezzotero, Vice- 
Presidents; Norma V. Fornaciari, Secretary-Treasurer; Bianca M. Cala- 
bresi, Rosa Trillo Clough and John V. Falconieri, Councilors. 

Report by President—The President, Professor MacAllister, announced 
that, at the direction of the Executive Council, our organization has paid 
a $10.00 membership fee to the Associazione Internazionale per gli Studi 
di Lingua e Letteratura Italiana, and that, as President of the AATI, he 
has become a Vice President of the Associazione. The AATI has also be- 
come affliated with the Council for Basic Education and will have a rep- 
resentative at the October meeting in Washington. 

The President reported that the MLA will find it necessary to decen- 
tralize the FL Program since 1958 will be the terminal year of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation money. Therefore, the executive council of the AATI 
had instructed Professor Golden, our representative to the Steering Com- 
mittee of the FL Program of the MLA, to report to his committee that 
the AATI would be willing to develop a program of effective liaison with 
the MLA and with related FL organizations and assume increased re- 
sponsibilities in these areas of the FL Program which relate to Italian. 

The Secretary fias agreed to conduct a Teacher Directory Service, and 
an Information Bureau in areas such as FLES, TV, Visual Aids, etc. As 
the work increases, these responsibilities will be designated to other in- 
dividuals or committees. 

Prof. Golden has agreed to prepare an annual report of all news of 
Italian interest available through the FL Program whereby the entire 
membership of the AATI would be kept informed of the latest develop- 
ments in Italian throughout the country. 

At the last annual meeting, the Presilent had been instructed by both 
the executive council and the membership to arrange for a revision of 
the constitution. Because of the many changes needed to meet the demand 
for incrased activity and responsibility, as described above, it was thought 
better to draw up a new constitution. 

The President then presented to the members the major points of this 
new document, which had been submitted earlier to the Executive Council. 
Thse are: Limiting the Constitution proper to basic provisions and incor- 
porating all others in the By-laws, thereby simplifying amendment to meet 
changing conditions; establishment of Regions with representatives on 
the Executive Council serving in rotation; longer terms for officers, and 
putting the Association on the basis of the academic, rather than the 
calendar year. The discussion which followed showed widespread ap- 
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proval, but because the early date of this year’s meeting had not allowed 
time for advance distribution of the text, action on it was necessarily 
deferred till the 1958 meeting. 

The members voted the resolution that it is the desire of the AATI to 
give adequate coverage to association business in its bulletin, preferably 
by adding instead of reducing the number of pages. 

The President then read the announcements of the U. S. Office of 
Education regarding the grants for the 1958 Summer Seminars—in Italian 
Language and Civilization for teachers of Italian and other modern for- 
eign languages; and for teachers of world or modern European history 
and current events; as well as grants for the U. S. secondary teachers 
who can speak Italian and teach English. 

At the close of the meeting the President introduced Dr. Filippo 
Donini, who has succeeded Dr. Di Sorbello as director of the Cultural 
Division of the Italian Embassy. Adjournment. 

Norma V. Fornacrari, Secretary 
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Italian Phonetics, Diction 


and Intonation 


by 
Pierina Borani Castiglione 


This is the only work in English which deals with Italian 
phonetics. It will therefore be most welcome as an indis- 
pensable tool for oral work by teachers and students. It is 
not a theoretical treatise—principles are stated and then 
applied in practical exercises. Particular attention is paid 
to the diffieulties encountered by American students at 
various levels in their study. 
All exercises are recorded on two tapes which can be bought 
separately. These tapes, beside being invaluable to the stu- 
dent, should relieve the instructor of much of his classroom 
drill and should prove helpful to those instructors who have 
no ‘‘native’’ knowledge of Italian. 

The book. cloth bound, $ 3.50 

The two tapes, optional, $10.00 





Minimum of Italian Grammar 
by 
Valentine Giamatti 
A new revised and enlarged edition, $2.60 





—_— 
Mallarme in Italy 
by 
Olga Ragusa 

Contents: A survey of Mallarmé’s fortune in Franee—In- 
troduction of Mallarmé to Italy—Mallarmé, Futurism and 
La Voce — Mallarmé and the Italian Hermeticism — Mal- 
larmé translations into Italian. 


228 pages, cloth, $6.00 














‘‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 
Edited by CAMILLo P. MERLINO, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 

Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 

$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 
Sample copy on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PitcHER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 

NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 


Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 


30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 











The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, ROBERT G. MEAD, JR., University of Connecticut, Storrs, Seen 
Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, Agnes M. Brady, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., 
. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L. 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 
Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $4.00 a 
ear. Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of 
panish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 


LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor 


























tudy & Travel .2:. 
» [ITALY 


58 DAYS—AIll Expense $725. 


July - August 1958 





Sponsored by Fordham University 


Low all-expense cost includes Steamers, travel in 
Switzerland, France and Italy, sightseeing ex- 
cursions, meals, living in families 


@ Sail via Picturesque St. Lawrence route to Europe. 
Live in Family. Study at University of Florence with 
2-4 hours of credit available on both graduate and 
undergraduate levels. (Graduate credit from Uni- 
versity of Florence only.) Course fee of $35 for credit 
students is paid directly to Fordham University and 
is not included in all-expense rate of $725. 


@ Optional extension includes further travel through 
Western Europe, with full sightseeing and entertain- 
ment program . . . $370 additional. 

Other trips offered to all parts of Europe, Mexico, 

South America, Round the World, and the Orient. 


“America’s Foremost Organization 
for Educational Travel” 


Students International 


World Travel, Inc. ae 
Travel Association 


545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. _ Murray Hill 2-6544 


323 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. — EXbrook 2-7370 
530 W. 6TH ST., LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. — VAn Dyck 7114 
HArrison 7-2557 


332 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4,ILL. — 
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the ideal text for your 
beginning students ... 


BEGINNING 
ITALIAN 
GRAMMAR 


A BRAND NEW TEXT 
by VINCENZO CIOFFARI 


This basal text has been written with YOUR 
classes in mind. 

Your students will make real progress with BE- 
GINNING ITALIAN GRAMMAR. The two parts, 
of thirteen lessons each, provide work for the 
first and second semesters of college, or for the 
first and second years of high school. The di- 
visions include Pronunciation, Current Usage. 
Structure, Language Practice, Exercises, and 
Word List. 

The Language Practice feature is an outstand- 
ing one. Its purpose is to train students to grasp 
words and constructions that are unfamiliar but 
within guessing reach. 


BG Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: pain od, N. J Chicago 16 1 | cisco § 


Home Office: 


nat elciealitaal ooone cllieaedisinian 5 











SPERONI 
& GOLINO 


Basic Italian 


This Italian grammar is, as its title implies, a basic textbook 
for beginners, designed to give the essentials of grammar 
and vocabulary. It makes no pretense to be a reference 
grammar, or even an overwhelmingly ‘‘complete’’ book such 
as those to which instructors have usually been forced to 
turn. It does provide the solid foundation upon which the 
student can build in succeeding courses, and build with an 
encouraging sense of progress and accomplishment. 

BASIC ITALIAN is made up of thirty-five language lessons 
and nine carefully prepared reviews. Each lesson follows a 
simple and practical teaching pattern: (1) Exposition of 
grammar; (2) Lesson vocabulary; (3) Lettura—dramatic in 
form, dealing with a significant real-life situation; (4) substi- 
tution and completion drills, plus exercises in composition 
and conversation. 

The type is clear, large and attractive. Both stress and 
pronunciation are shown. Modern photographs of present- 
day Italy tie in directly with the text, and a high-fidelity, 
ten-inch long-playing record affords supplementary prac- 
tice in the words and phrases necessary for “Getting 
Around” in Italian. 

Professors Charles Speroni and Carlo L. Golino are with 
the University of California at Los Angeles—one of the 
largest and fastest growing departments of Italian in the 
country. Dr. Speroni is a Dante scholar, and greatly inter- 
ested in the folklore of Italy (as well as that of his adopted 
California). Dr. Golino, who serves as chairman of the de- 
partment, is a specialist in contemporary Italian literature. 

* * * 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: Domenico Vittorini‘’s ATTRAVER- 
SO I SECOLI—beautiful biographical reader at second level. 

FORTHCOMING: Michele Cantarella’s THE ITALIAN HER- 
ITAGE—for all intermediate and advanced courses. 


Henry Holt 


° CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO 











